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ABSTRACT 

This study of doctoral needs in New York State 
indicated: (1) In 1970-71 New York graduated about 11% of the 
Nation's doctorates, (2) New York's system of doctoral education has 
many individual institutions and programs of high quality, (3) With a 
few notable exceptions, there has been little significant sharing of 
resources or interinstitutional cooperation among doctoral programs, 
(U) There is evidence that the dimensions and nature of future 
employment for doctorates is changing significantly. (5) Average 
doctoral education costs per full-time equivalent students are 
estimated at five times those of undergraduate education, (6) There 
is evidence that barriers to equal access for all qualified students 
still exist in New York's doctoral programs. An extensive 
bibliography and statistical data are included, (Author/MJM) 
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The Honorable Joseph W. McGovern 

70 Pine Street 

New York, New York 10005 

Dear Chancellor McGovern: 

I am pleased to transmit to you the report of your Commission 
on Doctoral Education in New York. 



would make two points on behalf of the Commission. The first is that 
we felt our recommendations v/ould be more helpful if phrased in terms 
of principles rather than specifics. The second is that implementation 
of the principles we have set forth can, in our judgement, best be carried 
out by involvement of peer groups who are closest to and most familiar 
with the problems. 



The Regents have the hard and not very popular task of deciding 



whether to accept and implement our report. We claim no wisdom beyond 
that accorded experienced educators, but we have attempted to set forth 
our best advice on the difficult problems which you posed to us. We 
shall watch with interest your reaction to the report. 

My colleagues and I have enjoyed this opportunity to work 
together. We hope we have performed a useful service. 



Members of the Commission; 

Robben W. Fleming (Chairman), University of Michigan 

Robert A. Alberty, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Germaine Bree, University of Wisconsin 

Thomas F. Jones, Jr., University of South Carolina 

Edward M. Kresky, Wertheim and Company 

John P. Miller, Yale University 

Frederick P. Thieme, University of Colorado 

T. Edward Hollander (Executive Secretary), NYS Education Department 
Vernon Ozarow (Staff Director), NYS Education Department 



The report and recommendations are self-explanatory, but I 




Sincerely 



R. W. Fleming 
Cha i rman 
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FOREWORD 



In coiilra.sl lo tlie nipid exj)iinsi()ii of llie (loc- 
loral* education in this cleciide lias clearly entered a pe- 
riod of major reassessment and readjustment. One major 
reason for tlie review of priorities is tlie serious financial 
stress experienced by the liiglier education community 
irenerall}- and doctoral institutions particularly. This 
stress has been exacerbated by the curtailment of jrovern- 
ment supj)ort at all levels. In addition, the demand for 
doctorates characteristic through the TJOC/s has larjrely 
been satisfied, Accordin«; to many prog/iosticalors, the 
iNalion may be facing a glut of doctorates in the next 
decade and beyond in many fields, urdess the present 
rate of doctorate ])r()duction is moderatecl. Finally, there 
has been growing a general concern, and disaflection 
over how tluj universities have actually been serving in- 
divicluals and the Nation. 

These national j)roblems have special dimensions in 
New York State. During the 1%0's the Slate and New 
York City university systems developed comprehensive 
doctoral programs. Tiie long establisiied private sector 
expended its doctoral programs and developed some new 
ones as weli. Thus, three doctoral education systems, if 
the collection of j)rivate institutions can be so character- 
ized, each at a difTerent stage of maturity, faced a series 
of coni|)!icated j)robb*ms that threatened their develop- 
ment, quality, and in some cases, survival. These condi- 
tions and problems led the Connnissioiier of Education 
and the Board of Regents of New Yoik State to take two 
actions. 

Acting upon the adviee of an advisory committee in 
the fall 1971. the Commissioner im|)osed a ]-ycar mora- 
torium (since extended lo fall 1973) on new ])rograms 
in all the Stale's institutions, botli j)ub|ic and ])rivate. 
The moratorium was designed to provide the o|)portunity 
to study tiie |)rol)lems of doctoral education and devise 
means for .lealing with them. 

In January 1972, the Regents announced the appoint- 
ment of a Regents Commission on Doetoral Education 
which was given the charge to make recommendations to 
the Regents for developing policy lo meet present needs 
and to guide the future develo|)ment of doctoral educa- 
tion in the State. Tlie commission was chaired by Rob- 



* This report deals willi degrees such as the Vh.D. nml 
Ed.D. It doi's not include professional degrees surh as the M.U,, 
D.D.S., and D.V.M. 



hen W. Iteming. |)resident of the University of Michi- 
gan. Other mend)ers of the commission were Robert A. 
Alberty. dean, school of science. Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Germaine Rree. Vilas professor of 
rrench and permanent Tnend)er, Institute for Researeb in 
the Mumanities. Uni\'ersity of Wisconsin: Thomas F. 
JoneSr Jr.. president. University of Soutl; Carolina; Ed- 
ward M. Kresky, vice president. Werlheim and Com- 
pany: J(din P. Miller, professor of economies and direc- 
tor. Institution for Social and Polic) Studies. Yale 
University; and Frederiek P. Thieme, president, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. T. Edward Hollander, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Higliei' and Professional Education, New York 
State Education Department, served as executive secre- 
tar\' of the commission, and Vernon Ozarow, director. 
Oflice of Science and Technology: New York State Edu- 
cation Department. ser\'e(l as staff director for the study. 

The commission had five formal meetings during the 
year, comj)lemented by individual conferenees. At two of 
these meetings, in IIk; spring and fall of 1972. the com- 
nn'ssion met with tlie i:hio[ exccuti\e oflice rs and other 
representatives of tin: State's doctoral granting institutioMs 
to discuss the progres.-; of the 'lud)' with them imd to so- 
licit their observations. In addition, the Regents Advi- 
sory Council for Graduate Education, consisting of many 
of the graduate deans of the State's universities, was 
kept informed of the study 's progress and their observa- 
tions, too. were sought* 

The commission deserves the deepest thanks and grati- 
tude for the efTort they expended and for the interest 
thoy showed. They gave generously of their linie and en- 
ergy. Most of the meetings were for more than 1 day 
and some extended into weekends. 

Four studies to j)rovide background and information 
for the |)roject were commissioned. Special thanks are 
due the authors of tiiese studies: Robert Blackburn and 
Paul Li/}gcnfelter of the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education at the University of Michigan who wrote a 
j)a|)er on the assessment of (juality; Marvin Peterson and 
John Waggett, alsso of the center, who wrote a paper on 
interinstitutional cooperation and coordination; David 
Dresser and David Chapman of Syracuse University's 
De|)artment of Higher Education who wrote a paper on 
the financing of doetoral education; and Robert McHugh, 
consultant to the coimnission, who compiled an extensive 
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sUilislical rcporl on docloral education in New York and 
prepared the appendix lo this report/* Jack Bull off of 
State University at Albany contributed information on 
national manpower statistics. Michael Cruskie of the 
Odice of IIi«rher Education Flanninj^ in the New York 
State Education Department deserves thanks for his help 
with statistical studies cis does the Department's Bureau 
of Statistical Services and the counterpart odices of the 
State's institutions who so cooperatively responded to the 
commission's request for information. Many oilier indi- 
viduals in universities throughout the State and in the 
Education Department are deeply thanked for the many 
kinds of help ihey provided. 

In addition. ofTicials of the Ford Foundation and the 
Wood row Wilson National Fellowship Foundation, the 
American Council on Education, the Center for Research 
and Development in Higher Education at Berkeley, the 
Nationiil Research Council, and the National Science 



Foundation also supplied pertinent information, often at 
considerable elTort to themselves. Their unstinting coop- 
eration is much appreciated. 

S ecial thanks are due Robert McHugh who contrib- 
uted in many ways during the course of the study. He 
and David Potts of Union College, to whom special 
thanks are also extended, were responsible for writing 
several drafts of the report. Barbara Hughes, Ellen Mur- 
phy, and Joan Foreucci assisted in research and helped 
in innumerable ways, often within demanding schedules. 

Fined ly and importantly, grateful acknowledgement is 
made to the Carnegie Corporation for their generous 
grant which contributed importantly lo ihe support of 
the study. 

V.O, 

Albany. New York 
January 1973 



* A limited number of copies of these reports are available 
from the authors or from the Office of Science and Technology, 
NYS Education Department, 99 Washington Avenue, Albany, 
N,Y. 12210. Excerpts from these reports arc found in the appen- 
dix. 
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SUMMARY 



Findings, Conclusions^ Hrconiniendations 
Major Findings 

(1) In I97()-71 NfU' York ^iiradnated al)om 11 percent of 
the Nation*^ doclorales.* Tliis varini anionji liolds from 
o percent in the biolo^Mcal sciences to 1'^ percent in tlie 
arts and humanities. The State's jrroulh in doctoral pro- 
duction (hiring' the l%()'s was 107 j)ercent and may I)e 
compared with tlie national ^^rowtli of 203 percent dur* 
in*: llie same period. In the last 2 y(»ars. however, there 
has heen a decline in fir«!i year enrollments in tlie Stale, 
presajrin;: a leveiinfi olT of doctorate production in tlie 
latter 1970's. 

In 1960 the pul)lic institutions aetoimted for l\ p(;rcent 
of the Stale's doelorales, whereas in 1970 they accounted 
for 20 percent. By the end of the 1970's tht pul)lic insti- 
tutions are expected to account for at lea.st 30 ^)erc"nt of 
the Stale's doctorates. Overall, iNe\v ^'ork now appears to 
have doctoral j)roj:rams suflicient to meet the State's 
needs for the next decade in terms of such factors as 
comprehensive eoveraj:e of fields of study, j:eo^'rapIiical 
dislrihulion of programs and institutions within tlie 
Stale, and institutional resources of faculty and facilities 
in relation to probal)lc enrollmenl demands. 

(2.) New York's system of doctoral education has many 
imlividual institutions and proj:rams of hij;;li (juality as 
indicated by the latest (1969) American Comu^il on Kd- 
ucalion survey of ^aaduate faculty quality which ranks 
pro«i;rams among four catej;ories ranjiinj; trorn "{j;ood to 
dislinj^uishetr' to "marj^inal to inadecpiate." '^Ihis survey 
covers 36 fie his. Not included are such areas as educa- 
tion, and business and manajjenienl. A sijiiiiOcant num- 
ber of new proiirams Were not rated l)e{aus(; they had 
not yet graduated the required number of doctorates. 
About 33 perc^ni of the enrollment in the 36 fields is 
presently in unrated programs. This survey indicates, as 
do a number of other measures, however, that ihc. overall 
ranking of New York as compared with other states, al- 
though good, is not outstanding. t 

* This report ileids with (h'(?ret's such hs the Ph.D. and 
Ed.D. It dofs not include professional degrees such as the M.D,, 
D.D.S., and D.V.M. 

t The 10 slates fjraduating the largest nunihers of doctorates 
in 1970-71 wctl\ iti order; Ntjw York, California, IJlinois^ Ma.«sa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Texas, and Wis- 
consin. 



There are many ways to analyze the data of the Amcr* 
lean (lomnil on Kducation's surve). Using /nethods 
measuring the distribution of rated programs in the 
State among the four quality categories. New York 
ranke<l between fifth and tenth among the states graduat- 
ing the largest nu/iihers of dcictorates. Choice of i/islilu- 
lion liy National Science ronndation and Woodrou Wib 
son l'*ellowsliip recipients is anoiiier indicator of quality 
of doctoral programs. A measure use<i was the ratio of 
the number of fellowshij) holders attending institutions 
in a state to that state's production of doctorates. In 
1970-71. for National Science Foundation I'Vllowship 
holders and for degrees in the sciences, Ne\v York 
ranked sixth among the states having the largest doctoral 
production, and for Wood row Wilson Fellowship holders 
and degrees in the social sciences and humanities. New 
^'ork ranked tliird. 

Within the State there have been, in recent years, 
small but delinite shifts in enrollment and doctoral pro- 
duction away from the higher rated (according to the 
American Council on Kducation study) programs. Re* 
calling that about 33 j>ercent of present doctoral enroll- 
ment in surveyed fields is in unrated programs, the dilu* 
lion of <piality is probably soniewlial greater than that 
percei\ed. based on the jjrinciple that programs usually 
take {'onsiderable tiiiuj to achieve (juality. These same 
trends are even more marked nationally, and it has been 
predicted that they will continue in this direction 
through die 1970^. 

(.3) With a few notable exceptions, there has been little 
signifieant sharing of lesources or interinstitutioiial co- 
operation among doctoral programs. Coordination and 
planning for doctoral education on a statewide, regional, 
or e\'en indivitlual inlerinstitutional basis has been, until 
very recently, (piite limited. 

I M There is evidence that the dimensions -ind nature of 
future emph)yment for doctorate's is changing signifi- 
cantly. The academic sector which traditionally employed 
about half of the doctorates graduated (about 90 percent 
in one discipline) will have sharply decreasing emjdoy- 
nient opportunities. If projections of generally reduced 
research and development expenditures diroughout the 
Nation are accurate, then fewer doctorates will be 
needed for those activities. In addition, studies estimate 
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I hat in I he fulure a <,'rea!cr proporliun of doclorales will 
he enjinjicd in aclivilies olliei lluiii rcjrcardi and develop- 
nient. which has hmi their tradilional type of work ac- 
tivity. Also, in researeh and develoj)nienl art ivi lies, jien- 
erally. relative enijdiasis is shifting,' from support of ha sic 
to apjilied work with derinile soeielal prohleni 
orientation. 

(5) Avera»j;e doctoral echieation eosts per full -lime 
ecjuivalent (FTE) student are estimated at five times 
those of under^'raduate education. They ar<* a major fac- 
tor in the financial stress experienced hy docloral-j;raut- 
in«r iustituli(»ns. This is illustrated hy the fact thnt in the 
State's major docloral-<,'rantin«^ institutions estimated an- 
nual costs for doctoral education are ahout 20 percent of 
total educational costs, with doctoral students inakinji up 
ahout 1 1 percent of the total eiuollmenl. T\\v.<c estimates 
included the medical and dental schools at all hut one of 
the institutions l)ecause of the diHicully of separating.' 
their costs from the total. If all of the medical and den- 
tal schools were omitted, the {proportion of costs attriliut- 
aide to doctoral education included within the scope of 
this report would have heen sijinificanlly j^reater. 

There is a tianger that many doctoral proj^rams. in- 
dudii.jr liijihiy rated ones, an; heinji and will he eroded 
under continuing.' conditions of financial stress. The 
collective deficits of the private docloral-jiranlinji institu- 
tions amount to almost $30 million annually and are 
projecrted hy the institutions at ahout this level throu<.di 
the 197()'s. F^uhlic institutions are not permitted to run 
deficits, hut there is evidence that their support for doc- 
toral education is fall in sij^nificantly. 

(G) There is evidence that harriers to ecjual access for 
all (jualified students still exist in New York's doctoral 
projirams. Ihese harriers are nu)st jicnerally hnancial. 
There is evidence that harriers still exist for minority 
jirouj) memhers and women, althoujih proj^ress has l)e(?n 
made recently. It appears that, at this time, a major har- 
rier to minority jiroujj memhers achievinji represcnilalive 
enrollment is derived from the various disadvantajj^es 
they still suffer at all the predocloral levels of educration. 

Conclusions 

( 1 I New York should move toward developinji doctoral 
education within the State from tlie viewpoint of its com- 
|>risin<z an interrelated system including.' hoth the puhlic 
and private institutions. It should encouraf^e all forms of 
interinstitutional cooperation and coordination to the 
end that hv^h quality, economy, and ediciency. together, 
are increased as much as possihie. These attributes 
should be fostered by every other means as well. 



\?) At hoth the institntioiud and state levels the doc- 
toral pro rams slumld he reviewed nnd reevaluated to 
determine their (juality nnd need. The latter includes 
many faclor> ranjiiiiji over a broad spectrum: the jicn- 
eral need to in (Tease «nd transmit knowledjie, the need 
to produce skilled niP ver for emj)loymenl. the need 
to deveh)p underslandinji and nietbodolo*:ies that may be 
used to deal with societal pr(d)lems. and the need for 
new forms and types of pro<.'rams in do(.*toral education. 
Ouality also has nuiny fa (rets which should he assessed 
hy combinaticui of objective nnd ju(l<:nu>ntal criteria. At 
this lime, in additicui to the conventional and still vitally 
important attributes of (Miality, such aspects as appropri- 
iilene.«^s of proj^ranis for students* career as|)i rat ions and 
the social role of doctoral proj^rams should he jiiven 
.oMMurwhat more attention than in the {lasl. 

fhe Slaltr should make the necessary conuuitment to 
insure that the hi^di (piality and needed doctoral pro- 
*:rams in both the public* and private institutions are sus- 
taii'cd. In a lime of fiscal (ronslrainl and review and re- 
trenchment in doctoral education, resources should be 
con(renlraled in support of these projirams. Proj^rams not 
meet in standards of present or ]>otential \u*ih tiuality, 
ami need should he phased out. 

Qualified doctoral pro<.'r<in s iU the private instituti(uis 
should receive increased Bundy aid within limits estab- 
lished by the cost subvention and other considerations 
for similar pro<.Tams at the public institutions. Econo- 
mies to the Stale in subsidizinj: such doctoral programs 
are obvious. Similarly, the ^tale should cmicurrently in- 
sure an adecjuate level of supjjort for bi'ih (juality and 
needed prtjj^rams at the public institutions. Havinj; estab- 
lished doctoral pro<.'rams at the public institutions, the 
Slate has a responsibility to foster those meetinji the 
>lan(lards of \u*i\\ (juality and need. Tliese same consid- 
erali(ujs also ajiply. wher(; ap|UHipriale. to City Um'ver- 
sily and New York Cily. 

(4) TIk; Stale should lake steps to assure that there is 
(Hjual access to doctoral education for all (jualified stu- 
dents. All barriers due to economic and cultural factors 
should be removed. A plan for tuition supplements, 
l)a.«^(Ml on econonn'e need of the student, to reduce the 
barrier imj)osed by tuition differentials between the pub- 
lic and |)rivate institutions should he established so that 
({ualified students' dunce of institution is not limited by 
that factor. Cultural barriers to women and minorities 
nmst not limit the e( juality of opportunity for access for 
them to any institution in the State. 

(^) Realization of many of the foregoing objectives re- 
(juires or would be facilitated by a strong eoordinating 
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ami (ilannin^ ImmIv at |1h» Stale Icvrl. Tlui Hejionls arc 
wry wvW Mjilcil !o fumiioii in view of llieir liisloric 
role in thi* Stair nii<l llicir inandaUMl rcsjionsihililics for 
>lak'\> idc coordiiialiiu) of ])lanniM<i. 

Kecom ninxlations 

( 1 I Tlir Ixciicnts should rriianl all tlir doctoral pro- 
firams at hotli the piihlic and private instifations as con- 
stitntini^ together an interrelated system for doctoral cdih 
etition. 

The ('oi«nu>>ion considers lliis reeomniendalion lo be 
fiindaiuenUd. Diuloral eduealion faces an ahundaiice of 
'-•oinplex |)rolilenis at ihis li/ne a/ul ils purposeful coordi- 
nalioii al llie Slale le\cl i> cssenlial if New York is l«> 
pn>erve and slren^lhen ils j>osilion in lliis vilal area of 
lii«!'jer education. 

Tlie I^e'ienti^. as the resj)onsil)le ajiencv at liie Slale 
level for coortli/ialini: the ])laii/ii/i'r of Iii'rher education, 
should lake steps to insure thai all the Slate's doctoral 
pn'f^ranis. individually and collectiveh. are of tht» hijili- 
est (|ualily, that they are j)ursued with economy and 
efliciency. antl that soei<M*coiu)ini(! and cuhural harriers 
lo access are eliniinaled. The other reconunendations of 
the commission are directed essentially toward the reali- 
zation of tiiese jioals. 

(2) The Rei^ents should hare a i^encral policy of cou- 
cent rating pro^irams at a relatively limited number of in- 
sti tilt ions in the interest of both highest quality and tlie 
most efficient and economical use of limited resources. 

An increasing' hody of in formal ion indicates that both 
liijiii (jualily and economies of scale are generally found 
in institutions which have a major commilnicnt lo doc- 
toral education and which have substantial {iro^rams in 
related fiehls. The advantaj^e of mutual suj)porl of re- 
lated ])ro'!rams wlierein their j>hysical and financial re- 
sources, and llie interests, knowledj^e, and comj)elencies 
of faculty and students are shared is best realized by 
concent rat inji these pro«irams at a relatively limited num- 
ber of institutions. At the same ti/ne, in a state as lar«:e 
and diverse as New York, due cons-ideralioD must also 
be jj^iven to re<:ional needs. 

(3) The Regents should establish special committees to 
review the quality of and need for doctoral proy^rams in 
selected disciplinary areas. Only programs meeting 
standards of present or potential high quality, and need 
should be o fjercd. 

This recommendation stresses the paramount impor- 
tance of quality and need in doctoral education. Only 
programs meeting standards of high quahty and need 



should l)c sustained. Kven llt'»*«e jjrojiranis which hereto- 
fore h'.ive been rcpiarded as bein^ of sidlicienl (jualily re- 
f|uire serious revi(»w at thi^^ time of limited resourc(»s and 
new estimates (d need. However dlllicult and cballenjiinji 
a task this reiMumnendation |)resents. the |)rfjblems it ad- 
dresses iruist nevertheless be faced. 

The commission reconm.ends. first, that \\\e Hejients 
appfdnt e\aluation connnittees in the discij)linary areas 
they wish to study and char're them with evaluatin*! th' 
projirams according to sj)ecified criteria and |)rocedures. 
The c(Hn;nissi<;;i believes that (?vah/ali<>ns are ordinarily 
be>t made by ;:rouj)s comj)osed j)rimarily of peers in the 
disci|>linar> area. These j)ecis should \n\ j)rimarily from 
i^'jt-of-state. re|)re^ent both the academic and nonaca- 
demic sectors, uiul include recent doctoral jiraduales. 

The commitlees should enjploy cond)inatio/is of objec- 
tive and jud<!mental criteria in makin<! their evaluations. 
The criteria should rellect the joiui re(|uirements of hijib 
quality and need. Amonji the sj)ecilic factors that must 
be considered are (juality of students, scholarly achieve- 
ment of fa<*ulty, availability of laboratory and library fa- 
cilities, success in j!raduatinj! e/irolled students, financial 
support, the su|)ervision and «»uidance of students, and 
die need f(»r each |)roj:ram aii<l ils appropriateness for 
sli;<l(';ils' ( iircer asjdrations. 

Within the context of this rej)ort, "need for programs" 
has several connotations. It includes the need to sustain 
the exj)ansioti and transmission of knowledge in even the 
nu>st esoteric fields; the need to j)roduce skilled man- 
j)Ower for emj)b)yment in industry, education, govern- 
ment, or other sectors: the need to develoj) understand- 
ing and methodologies that may be used to deal with 
societal j)roblems; and the need for new forms and types 
of progra/ns in doctoral education. The evaluative jjroce- 
dure should give weight to these several asj)ects of need 
according to the sjjecial character of each discij)line. As- 
sessments of need should be made on regional, strtewide, 
and national bases, again according to the sj)ecial char- 
acter of each discij)Iine. 

Consideration of the **a])])ropriateness of programs for 
students' career asj)irations" has generally not been em- 
j)hasized enough in the evaluation of doctoral programs. 
'Hie |)ractice in most fields has been j)riniarily to j>rej)are 
schcdars for research oriented careers in universities. The 
sliarj) contraction of the academic market and conse- 
(pient greater likelihood of enipu)ynient in other sectors 
and in new kinds of work activity necessitate much 
closer examination of the j)urpose6 and j)rocesses of doc- 
toral education. 

The commission recommends, second, that on the 
basis of the committees' reports and recommendations, 
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{\w Itc^'ciils .should ^ivr coiisidrration to \\liirli pro- 
•imiiis >liouM \>v siistaiiu'<L plarrd on probation, or in 
(iiM* of >.j'rious (lc(iri(>nrv, ^Icn-'iislrrrd. Probation of a 
pro'irani should ))»• for a p<'riod of years, at tlic rnd of 
uhirh tiiiH* its >talus shouhl hv reviewed. The qu<?stion of 
withdrawal of reL'i>tration present^ diHu-nlt and painful 
prohleiiis for all eoncerned. When a pro^aain that fails 
to meet staitdards lias l)een identiiied. llie coininission 
reconnncnds that the He^ents. in eonsultation with the 
institution afleeled. arrange for its phasing out over a 
reasonahle period of time with due eon>ideration for the 
faculty nnd students involved. 

The partirular statewide evaluations recommended 
here are envisiiL'ed as jiart of tlw^ current spec ial n?exani- 
inatioii and reevaluation of doctoral education in the 
Stale. Tlie coinmis>ion reco^'ni/.es. of c<»urse. lliat the 
re;:ular review of projrrains to maintain staiulards in all 
areas of doctoral study is the ^ontimjin*: task of tlu; 
Stale l**<lucation l)e[>artni(?nt. The conimis;iion recom- 
mends that the Department lake the same actions pro* 
posed here with re^'ard to support and rc'ristration of all 
doctoral programs on the hasis of their review and as- 
sessment. 

i l l iXetv York Stati' should lend its financial support in 
both the puhlic and private sectors only to programs 
meet in}: the standards of existin}^ or potential hi^ih qual- 
ity, and need. Programs without these qualifications 
should not he supported. 

The commission helieves it is essential that financial 
supj)ort of projzrair hy the States he provided seleclively 
on ihc hasis oi ({ualitv and need. At a time when re- 
sources are constrained and when review and reevalua- 
tion are watchwords in doctoral education, the State 
should not expend resources on pro^'rams which do not 
meet standards of hi<:h r|uality. and need. Th se funds 
would he imjch more efTeetive if reallocated to the sup- 
port of those pro«;rams that do meet sueh standards. 

The private institutions' mai/i source of State funds is 
Bundy aid. Present practice calls for awards to he made 
for doctoral de*;rees •granted from all rc'ristered pro- 
jzrams. The commission recommends that awards he 
made only for dejzrees granted from individual pro'iranis 
that meet the standards determined hy the Rejzents. Pro- 
•iranis on probation would also warrant support. 

The commission also recommends that financial sup- 
port for doctoral education in the public institutions be 
given only on a .selective basis to approved pro«:rams. In 
addition, the j)resenl fundinjx formula for doctoral educa- 
tion in public institutions, which rests on enrollment, 
shouhl be morlified to incorporate a factor based upon 



awarded dc'irees. It is ur'ied that the Legislature and 
(Jovernor authori/.e fimd> for support of only those pro- 
^•ranis meeting the standards of high (piality. and need. 

I.*) I i\eii' Ynrli State .should strengthen its support oj all 
programs that meet the standards oj high qii(dity and 
need. 

This reconnneiidation is advaiKcd in recognition of 
the need for the Slate to make an uiKjualified commit- 
ment to support its high <piality and neede<l programs in 
doctoral education. .Such programs are found in both the 
puhlic and private institutions. .\bmy of these institutions 
are national and international research centers drawing 
talent and money to New York, enhancing its economic 
deve|o|)nient. and making available their many resources 
an<l talents for use by industry and gnverninent. 

Tlu' cominis>ion recommends that the programs at the 
public institutitms meeting the standards of (piality and 
need he ade(piatelv supported. The .selective funding of 
om*y such programs as these- as called for in recommen- 
dation (ll. would allow for the concentration of re- 
sources to increase their support. It is strongly reccjm- 
mended that the Slate and New York City make a 
commitment to insure that the programs in tlieir institu- 
tions that meet the standards of (piality and need that 
have been developed are sustained with adequate sup- 
port. It is urged that the Legislature and Governor au- 
tliori/e these funds. 

Programs of (piality and need sliould also be sup- 
ported at New ^'ork's private institutions. They 
historically have produced most of the SlaleV doctorates 
and will continue t(» do so in the foreseeable future. In 
view of their importance to doctoral education in New 
York, the commission b(dieves (hat the level of Bundy 
aid could be doubled from the present level (•S2,1(H) per 
degree, or approximately SU)() per year per KTK stu- 
dent I w ithout raising .serious ipiestions of its being dis- 
proportionate to the .Slate's and city's subvention of doc- 
toral programs in public universities. The award of 
Bundy aid only to (pialified programs as called for in 
recomm(»ndation ( 1) wouhl allow for the eoncenlralion 
of resources in their support. 

(6l 77/c Regents should sponsor increased cooperation 
and coordination in doctoral education hy the institu- 
tions within the State. 

In order to design and promote purposeful inlerinsti- 
tutional cooperation in as many ways as possible, the 
commission n.'commends that the Regents direct tin; es- 
tablishment of conmiittees of representatives in the var- 
ious rli.sciplinary areas from the State's (h^cloral institu- 
tions. The commission believes that each committee 
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>li(iul<l Uv }ii\vii a >|M'( irir cliar^r aiul lie required Ut Mili* 
mil a r(*|Mirl (if \U vf\iir\>. 'riii<* >\>l('iii of cntiitiiillrn^ 
>llhuM provido opportunities for UolU puhlie and private 
iiK«»titutioii<.i to aeliieve inipro\ed quality, ironctniy, and 
?iludenl opporlunil\. Tlii> eooperali(Ui nia\ proeretl on a 
variety of levels: l)el\\( 'U individual iii>liluii(Uis. region- 
ally, .statewide, and inlcrsiale. a> the l)e<»! opportunities 
may appear. 

il\ The lirticnts should insure thnt Jovttnul nluration 
at all Institutions nithin the State he arce.wihh to all 
(/ualified j\eii York' students^ Ernnoniie and eultural hat' 
riers to the real izat tan of this (;oal should he elirttirtatcJ, 

litis reeonuuendation lias a nundier of faerls. luit its 
essence is that a(('e>s to dortoral edueation inu<*t he 
efpially availaliK* to all (pialifM'fl students at all tin* insti* 
tuti«>ns. both puldie and private, uidiin the State. The 
eommissi«Mi rTeommends that the Ue^ients insure that 
eeononnV and eultural harrier^ do not pn*\cnt (he reali- 
7ati«>n of this ^oal. 

In furtheranee of this (dijeetive the r(unniissi(»n reeoni* 
mends that difTereuees in tuitiiui hetwcen the puhllc and 
|)rivate institutions hr considered t(» pr(*vent this eco- 
nomic factor from limiting students* r:ni^c of opportuni* 
(icsi for (h>c(oral education. The finaficial prrafiU to he 
provided iNew York students in such a new pro;: ram t«» 
achieve this ohjective should he based on nerd. In devis- 
ing: formulae for this purpo^^e. ho\\e\er. these prant< 
iihould not. ulien coupled with Bundy aid to the private 
instituti«uis. e\cee«l the limits estaldished li\ the puhli«' 
cost subvention for <hfrtrtral education at the pt/bl/c insti- 
tutions. 

In addition, the commission recouunends that sex and 
minority ^roup nuMubership be (dinunated a< barriers to 
enrollment in doctoral prof:ranis for (|ualilied students. 
The !U';:enls are ur;!e«l to continue their I'tTovts to insure 
that ivo/nen and (>llieis heretofore excluded I)y iIiom' I»ar- 
riers have full op]>ortuntty to see ure doctoral education 
M) that they may subse(|uently participate more widely in 
society in all those activities re(]uirin}: such preparation. 

(JW 7'Ae Uef^cnts should require that^ as }>art of the 
1974 Stalcu ide Master Han l^rof^ress Report, all the • 
torah^ranlin^ institutions he required to review their 
doe to ml prof*rams from the point of view of determining* 
anew their purpose^ placc^ and rtved in overall institu* 
tiomd plans. 

This recommendation is made to emphasize the re* 
spoiisibility and opportunity irtstitutions luive. particu- 
larly al this time and in Lonjunctiun with this specific 
study, to review their plans with respecl to dorttiral pro- 
grams. Tile review should include consideration of the 



man\ faditrs tha^ hii\(* been di«russcd in thi<» icport. 
sUf h a*» (he qualit) of ami need for doi loral pio^iranis. 
but «houlfl abo (fin«>idt'i the rela(i\e iuqinrtaiHC of these 
dof toial (dTerin;:s tf» the insli(nti<»ns' (n<*r.dl prop:rani«. 
Thf ( onuni'^'^ion i<» paitit ulaily '*eii<»iti\e to (be need for 
institutions to reronsider the hen<*ltts of allocation of le- 
sour«'c<» to dortoral pio^ram<» (oiiq)arcd with other 
needs on the campU'*. 

It nia\ lie said (hat '^urh rc\iews an* pari <if the re;!u- 
lar on;:f/in;! business </f an institution and indeed it 
expertcd (hat tlii^ is so. The r:'a<»on for f*ni]iha*»i/inp at 
this juncture is that within the context of tin* leconnn u* 
dations propo<»ed in thi<» icport. a si^niliraut atnio<»pheie 
fur ( banjie is ;:(*iu'rated. The opportunity for cffiH tin;: 
sui I change, where warrautetl. should not be io<»t. 

\^)\ The Commissioner of Edueatinn should vml the 
moratorium on new doe total programs lehen ready to 
implement criteria and procedures that will insure that 
any new programs fully meet rigorous standards of po» 
tentinl quality, and need, 

l lu* coiumi»ion rndnuueutU an end (o the nujrato- 
rium under the condition state«i. I1u*y reeoniniend that 
procedures be established that are ap]>ropriat(* io apply 
criteria b»r n«'i\ prr»;:ranis: ih The prof'rani tm>l haxe 
a delinite. stron;: « (iniiuitiuiMit f«ir sUpjMirt from its in<»ti- 
tution: i2) the proposed pro;!ram should ^live «lefinite 
pronnse of a^ hi;:h or hi;*lier qiialitx than existin.;: pro* 
^iraiiis in the same Held: {'.\) the need f«>r the profiram 
nutst be cleatly denuiustratcd: and ( 1 1 the impact of the 
new prrt^ram on exir^tin;* prop^ranis in the satne licM 
should be anal\/ed so that o\erall statewide strengths are 
preservctl. 

Introduction 

llu' lar;!e number of publitatituis on virtually every 
aqiect of dot (oral education* in recent \ears and the 
promimtice of tin* «ir;!ani/ati«ms and individuais who 
sponsor and an* en;:a;!(*d i/i these studies attest to the iin* 
portant ])lacc of doctoral education in lii^^her education 
and in socii't).' Many of thes** analvse* call for the co- 

* Thi- tv\H\U ilt'.iU Hitli il<'pf< <> -II* h a> titr I'h.I). iiiid 
Ktl.U. U <lt»»'s u<*i iut liule |ir«ifts«»innul tirjtircs aurli js the Ml).. 
t).t).S.. an.l D.V.M. 

^ Many of ihr (!;ini»'tiii* (j»mmi*sitin rejHirts tin liipln'r «'«lura- 
tiun (tt'.il in pari with tl<u toral t'lliii.ition. Ainoii^ thor an* "Tlit* 
MoM' Klh'rll\<- Vfv u{ tb>otirci v"; *'Tlie (.'apttiij and die (!ani« 
|n»*"; "br** Ti/iii*. .Mi»n' ()|»lion«»"; *'Ni'w Siuilrnls ahit New 
IM.Hi's'*; *'n».jliiy and KiiiuHly: N« w t.r\rls of Ktlrral Urspon^i- 
hiliiy for Iliifliir Kdt/ration." Olliir ivvent major >luilii's incluilf 
K' nin lli I). Hon^«- .uui (li.irlr* J. .AntlerMin. "A Itatinji of (Watiu- 
i\W l*ro*iruns/' Wanhinpton. !).(*.: Anirriran (jtunfil mi Etiuca* 
linH. 1*>7I: 'Hie National Srjrnrr floartl, "Ctraduatr Ktiutation: 
l'aranu'tri> for I'ulilie I'olity.** V/aj^inngton. D.C: United Stutrs 
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ordination of planning at the State level as a means of 
dealing with the problems of effective allocation of lim- 
ited resources.'-' 

It is clear that in New York, with its uniquely diverse 
array of doctoral-granting institutions, the State has a 
vital role to play in sustaining and promoting the or- 
derly development of doctoral education. This is evident 
for a number of reasons. Doctoral education enriches 
and strengthens New York^'s own educational and cul- 
tural resources. In addition, many of New York's doctor- 
al-granting institutions are national and international ed- 
ucational and research centers, drawing talent and 



Govrrnnu'nl Printini: Ofiirr, 1%9: Frank Ni'wnian. rt. al., "Rf 
port on Higlirr Education/* Washington, D.C: United States 
irovrrnnicnt Printing; Ofiirr, 1972; Jcdui M. Pnwrl, Jr., and HoI>- 
rrl D. Lanison, "Elenirnts Kclaled io lUv (.'iisls and Mfncfils of 
Graduatt' Eduralion.'' Washingttm, Tlie Council of (rradu- 

al»r .S'liools, 1972; Earl F. Chrit, **TlHr .\'ew Depression in Higher 
Edu<'.ttion: A Study of Financial Cond'tions at •)! Collcp's and 
Univcrsiiics.'' New York: .McGraw-IIi'.!. 1971; Ann M. Ilriss 
"Cliailcnpcs lo (rraduate Schools." .San Francisco: Jossry-Hass, 
1970; the studies emanating from ihc Ford Foundation Program 
f(ir Ki^eareh in University Administration; the studies of man- 
power and fundinjr by the National Science Foundation; and th<^ 
first report of the National Hoard on Graduate Education, "(rrad* 
ual(? £du(*ation: I'urpuscs, IV'^ blenis and Poieniial.*^ Washington, 
D.C, Novend)er 1972. 

- See, for example, Lymm Glenny, **I)o<*torai<* Planning for 
the Seventies: A Challenge to the Slales,'* in *'EiTcctivr U?«r of 
Resourc«'s in Stale Highe- Education." Atlanta: Southern Ke- 
gional Education Hoard, 1970; Dael Wolfle and Charles V. Kidd, 
•Tin- Future Market for Pli.D.'s;' Science, vol. 173, pp. 784-793; 
Hohert 0. Herdahl, "Statewide Coordination of Ili^^hcr Educa- 
lion." Washington, D.C: American Council on Education, 1970. 
See also the Carnegie Cumniission reports, op.cil. 



money lo the State. These institutions enhance the State's 
economic development by making available their staff 
and facilities for use hy industry, attracting particularly 
those reqniring the uni(]ne lesources of universities. Gov- 
crimient. too. draws upon the many talents and expertise 
in .such institutions for a wide variety of uses and pur- 
poses. Finally, it must he noted that although in pa.st 
years New York has heen a net exporter of doctoral re- 
cipients lo the rest of the country, and indeed to other 
nations, the State has also letained a higher percent of 
its doctoral recipients than most other major doctoral- 
producing states. All of these considerations, in conjunc- 
tion with the major problems faced by doctoral institu- 
tions, are compelling reasons for a .sludy such as ibis, 
which is directed to make recommendations to the Re- 
gents for policy to meet present needs and to guide the 
future development of doctoral education in the State. 

The re])ort has three .^^ections. The first pail examines 
the dimensions of education in New York in terms of the 
riiuge of existing resources, probable needs, quality, 
costs, and student access. The second section discusses 
objectives in doctoral education that the commission be- 
lieves to be of central importance. Tliese objectives are 
high quality and responsiveness to changing needs; in- 
creased economy, efficiency, and effectiveness in the use 
of resources; and the removal of financial and cultural 
barriers of nccess for (jualified students. The report con- 
cludes, in the third section, with the commission's recom- 
mendations in support of these objectives. 



L The Dimensions of Doctoral Education in New York 



Kclrospeclive: The 1960's 

Tlic liite 1950'ij and l%0\s were a time of widfly i)er- 
ceivcd need tlirougliout the Nation for a great expansion 
of doctoral education to meet shortages of highly trained 
nianj)0\ver in a wide range of fields and enij)loyment 
sectors. The universities and colleges needed stall to meet 
the demands of unprecedented growth. Industry and gov- 
ernment were eager to employ the highly trained doc- 
toral recipients in their hurgooning research and devel- 
opment programs. Consistent with these needs, the Heald 
Committee in 1960 called for a dramatic increase in New 
York's commitment to higher education.'^ New York's 
existing institutions seemingly lacked the resources to 
meet the State's and Nation's increasing needs. The com- 
mittee recommended that the State University develop 
major research universities offering a comprehensive set 
of doctoral programs. In consequence, the State Univer- 
sity developed four major university centers offering 
doctoral programs. In addition to the Heald Committee's 
recommendations for the State University, a decision was 
made to develop doctoral programs within the municipal 
college system of New York City. The City University of 
New York ancl it.s Graduate Center were developed ac- 
cordingly. The growth of doctoral education in these two 
public systems has been dramatic. Between 1%0 and 
1970 doctoral output in the public sector increased from 
120 to 691 (476 jiercent). In 1960, the public institu- 
tions produced 7 percent of the State's doctorates; in 
1970, it was almost 21 percent. Five more major institu- 
ional units offered doctoral programs in 1970 than in 
1960 in the public sector. 

In the 1960's, a number of private institutions under- 
took major expansions of doctoral programs and enroll- 
ments. The private sector accounted for two-thirds of the 
increase in the total State doctorate output between 1960 
and 1970. Collectively, these private institutions in^ 
creased their production of doctorates by 77 percent. 
Some individual private universities increased production 
much more sharply; for example, Syracuse increased an- 
nual doctorate output by 213 percent; Cornell, by 154 
percent; and Rochester, by 243 percent during this pe- 



Five more private institutions awarded tlie docto- 
in 1970 than in 1960. Table 1 shows the increases 
in doctorate production by major sector. (See appendix 
A for details. ) 



Commillec on Higher Education, Henry T. HcaKl, chair- 
man, "Meeting the Increasing Demand for Higher Education in 
New York Stale. A Keporl to the Governor and the Board o{ Re- 
gents." Albany, N.Y, 1960. 
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Doctoral Df{?rtM"» 


* Awanleil in New York, 1960 and 1970 
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i^*reent (»f 




Nunil)er 


increase 


Type i>f rnstitiitictn 


Vm 1970 


1960-70 


Total rul)lie 


120 m 


475.8 


SUNY 


120 5<J7 


397.5 


CUNY 


94 




Tola! I'rivate 


1,477 2/)I8 


77.3 


.^hdtiver^^itiL•i< 


90B 1,882 


107.3 


.AH OtluT 


569 736 


29.3 


New York State 


1,597 3,309 


107.2 


Source: Hijilier 


Edurati<m General Information Surv<iy, De- 


^irecs, .AwardeiK 1970-71; NYS Eiiuealion Department, 
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and University Dej^rees, l%0-f)l." 




New York as 


a whole increased doctorate output by 


107 percent hetween 1%0 and 1970, and the number of 


doctoral-grantin*^ 


institutions increased hy 50 


percent. 


This (louhling of the State's annual doctoral production 


during the 1960's 


; should be seen in the perspective of a 
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New York Doctoral Production Compared to United States 
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1963-66 and 1970-71 
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Field 


N.Y.S. Doctorates U.S. Doctorates 




1965 1970 1965 


1970 


Pliy?ieal Seii-nceji 


382 641 107o 


\\% 


Enfiineering 


244 340 11 


10 


niologicai Sciences 


1^ 418 8.5 


8.3 


Arts and Humanities 326 566 13 


13 


Edueaiion 


374 617 12 


10 


Social Sciences 


355 641 13 


12 


Professionai Fields 


82 126 11 


9 


TOTAL 


2,006 3,349 11 


11 


Source: Nation 


al Research Council, "Doctorate Reeipients 


From United Statef 


> Universities, 1958-1966," (1967); 


National 


Research Council, * 


'Summary Report 1971. Doctorate Recipients 


Frnni United States 


Universities, (1972).'* 
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national tripling of doctoral production during the same 
period. Whereas New York accounted for about 15 per- 
cent of the national doctoral j)roduction in I960, in 1965 
and 1970 it was about 11 percent. New York's increase 
in both the public and private sectors nevertheless re- 
mains imj)ressive. The State's recent j)roduction by 
major field is shown in a national context in table 2. 

A, The Present Distrihution of Kesources 

New York has comprehensive and diversified resources 
for doctoral education, as indicated by the number and 
distribution of institutions, programs, and eitrollments in 
both the public and private sec'lors. This section briefly 
elaborates on these aspects of the State'^s doctoral educa- 
tion system. It also notes the still limited extent but sub- 
stantial potential of interinstitutional cooperation and co- 
ordination in doctoral education* 

1. Institutions, Programs, and Enrollments 
Diversity of Institutions 

New York's system of doctoral education is both 
remarkably diverse and comj)rehensive in institutions 
and programs. Twenty-eight private institutions and 14 
units of the State University of New York and The City 
University of New York grant the doctorate. (See appen- 
dix A for detailed listing.) These institutions constitute a 
thoroughly mixed economy of institutions: large and 
small, comprehensive and specialized, public and private. 

Though 42 institutions grant the doctorate, production 
is concentrated in seven private and six public institu- 
tions. These 13 institutions accounted for 83 percent of 
the State's doctoral enrollments in 1971-72.' Comple- 
menting the major doctoral-producing institutions are a 
variety of institutions either specialized (as in theology, 
music, education, and engineering) or substantially more 
limited in commitment to doctoral programs. The doc- 
toral output of most of this latter group is numerically 
small compared to the State total, though often impor- 
tant to specialized needs. This group of 29 institutions, 
each having less than 2 percent of the State's doctoral 
enrollment in 1971-72, accounted collectively for 17 per- 
cent of total State doctoral production. 



•'The 13 institulions each accounted for over 2 percent of 
tola! New York Stale doctoral enrollment, fall 1971. The public 
institutions are the State University Centers at Albany, Bingham- 
ton, Buffalo, and Stony Brook, and The City University of New 
York Graduate Center. Tlie private institutions are Columbia, 
Cornell, Columbia Teachers College, New York University, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, and Fordham. 



Ccograpiiic Distribution of Institutions and 
Enrollments. 

There is a wide «ieograpInc distribution of doctoral in- 
stitutions and pro«iranis within New York State. The 
four comprehensive State University Centers are widely 
dispersed in Stony Brook (Long Island), Hinghamton, 
Albany, and Bullalo. The City University Graduate Cen- 
ter rej)rescnts the j)ublio sector in New York City. Of the 
six comprehensive private institutions, three are in New 
York City, one in Rochester, one in Syracuse, and one in 
Ithaca. In 1971-72, 55 percent of the State's doctoral en- 
rollment was in New York City institutions, with the re- 
mainder distributed mainly in the other major popula- 
tion areas of the State. The public institutions have 
particularly well distributed enrollments. The geographic 
distribution of enrollments is shown in table 3. 

TABLE 3 
I*crc'ent of Total 
Doctoral Enrollments in New York 
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Population 




tions 


tions 


Total 


(1970^ 


Western 


23.47o 


0.1 7« 


7.9% 


9.1% 


Genesee Valley 




6.1 


4.0 


7.1 


Central 


23.5 


18.2 


20.0 


6.9 


Northern 




0.0 


0.4 


1.5 


Northeast 


8.8 


2.5 


4.6 


8.2 


Mid-Hudson 








10.0 


Metropolitan 


27.3 


70.2 


55.8 


43.3 


I.onj^ Island 


17.0 


2.3 


7.3 


14.0 


New York State 










Percent 


100% 


]007o 


ioo7o 


1007o 


Number 


9,027 


17,932 


26,959 


18,241,000 



Source: Higher Education General Information Survey, Ad- 
vanced Degree Enrolliiients, Fall 1971. 



Student Residence and Migration- 

Data on student residence and migration also suggest 
substantial and widespread opportunity for doctoral 
study. While New York has been a consistent net ex- 
porter of undergraduate students, it has been an equally 
consistent net importer of graduate students. In addition, 
about 85 percent of graduate students who are New 
York State residents remain in New York for graduate 
study. A relatively liigh percent (4-6) of New York bac- 
calaureates who receive the doctorate obtain it in New 
York. (Among major doctoral-producing states in the 
period l%0-66 only California, Texas, and Michigan re- 
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lained a lii«ilier percent.) Analysis of the home residence 
of all doctoral students (in ]%o) sliows that 70 j)erccnt 
were i\e\v York residents. While some doctoral institu- 
tions in the State are stron^dy cosmo|)olitan in student 
ori«rins. others draw strongly upon State and local resi- 
dents for doctoral enrollment. Amon^i the five jjrivate 
multiversities, for example, the j)ercent of 1968 doctoral 
students who were New York State residents ranged 
from 'M\ j)ercent to u^' i)ercent. (See a|)|jendix H for de- 
tail.) Data on intrastate mi^rration of ^rraduate students 
in New York indicate thtit only in the Mid-Iludson and 
Lonj: Island regions is there a large net outmigraliori, 
New York City and ihc Central region of the State are 
major net importers of graduate students. (See aj)|jendix 
R for detail. ) 

Distribution of Proj^rams hy Field and 
Institutional Control 

New York has a suhstantial immher of j)rograms in 
virtually all major fields and most specialized fields. In 
addition, as the discussion on the distrihution on quality 
will indicate, New York has high quality programs in 
most academic discijjlines. The comprehensiveness of 
New York's programs is indicated in tahle 4, which 
shows the nuniher of institutions reporting doctornl en- 
rollments in major fields hy ])uhlic and private sector. 
For example, New York has 24 institutions with one or 
more doctoral programs in tlie hiological sciences, 13 in- 

TaBLE 4 

Niitiibcr of Iiistitiitioiii- With Doctoral Programs and 
Distribution of EiiroJlniuiit in Sulected Fields in 
New York by Institutional Control^ 1971-72 





No. of Inst 


s.Wilh 




:cnl of 




Programs 


Enrolhucnl 


Fifkl 


Puhiic r 


rivale 


Public 


Private 


Biological Sciences 


11 


14 


49.9 


50.1 


Business and Manat;iMncnl 


3 


0 


42.V 


57.3 


Computer Sciences 


2 


5 


34,3 


65.7 


Education 


4 


9 


10.7 


83,2 


Engineering 


6 


10 


27.4 


72.6 


Fine Arts 


3 


5 


23.2 


76.8 


Foreign Languages 


5 


6 


42.3 


57.7 


Letters 


5 


Jl 


44.6 


55.4 


Maliienialics 


6 


11 


34.9 


65.1 


Physical Sciences 


6 


15 


32.9 


67.1 


Psychology 


6 


14 


34.5 


65,5 


Social Sciences 


7 


9 


34.1 


65.9 


All Fields Comhined 






33.5 


66.5 



Source: Higher Education General Information Survey, Ad- 
vanced Degr(?e Enrollments, Fall 1971. Number of institutions 
with doctoral programs hascd on reported doctoral enrollment. 



stittitions with doctoral |)ro«^rams in education, and 20 
institutions with doctoral pro^rranis in |)sychology. (See 
appendix A for distrihution of pro'rratns hy suhfield.j 

Tahle in show ing the distrihution of doctoral enroll- 
ments hetween the j)uhlic and private sectors in 1971-72, 
illustrates the suhstantial degree to which the jjublic in- 
stitutions have succeeded in developing a comprehensive 
system of doctoral education in most major fields. The 
puhlic sector accounted for ahout 33 percent of New 
York's total doctoral enrollment in 1971-72, with a rela- 
tively high proportion of the statewide enrollments in 
fields such as biology, foreign languages, and letters, and 
a relatively low percent in educatio/i and fine arts. (See 
a[)pen(lix A for vh'strihution of enrollments hy suhfield.) 
New York can now he said to have a Avell developed Iri- 
})artite system of doctoral education consisting of the ag- 
gregation of private institutions. The City University of 
New York (accounting for about 9 percent of statewide 
doctoral enrollments!, and the State University of New 
York (accounting for about 24 percent of statewide doc- 
toral enrollments). The public share of the State's doc- 
toral production will continue to grow in the reasonably 
near future, as compariso/i of the 21 percent public doc- 
torates in 1970-71 with the 33 percent public doctoral 
enrollments in 1971-72 indicates. 

2. Cooperation and Coordination 

The distrihution of resources among institutions may 
be influenced to a considerable extent by their shared 
use. The two major approaches to sharing resources are 
voluntary cooperative arrangements among institutions 
and statutory coordination by public agencies. 

Voluntary Interinstitulional Cooperation 

New York's higher education institutions have under- 
taken a variety of voluntary cooperative enterprises, 
ranging from cross registration of students and sharing 
faculty to engaging in common programs with shared fa- 
cilities. A recent study cited over 425 cases of interinsti- 
tutional cooperation in New York.'^ Interinstitulional co- 
operation at the doctoral level is still limited, however, 
as a recent report on doctoral programs in New York 
City has shown.'* 

Coliege Center of tlic Finger Lakes, "Interuistitutional Co- 
operative Arrangtmients in Hi^^her Education in New York 
State.'' Albany, N.Y.: NYS Education Department, January 
1970, 

•^Regents Advisory Council for the New York City Region, 
A Regional Plan for Higher Education. A Report From New 
York City.** Albany, N.Y.: NYS Education Department, June 
1972. 
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Nevertheless, a modest number and variety of interin- 
slitutional (•(K)[)erative arran^a*ments do exist at the doc- 
toral level in New York amon«j: hoth j)rivate and public 
institutions and are illustrative of the possibilities. For 
example. State University of New York at Albany coop- 
erates with the State University collej;es in a profrram 
leading to a doctorate in educational administration. Sev- 
eral New York institutions have members of the stafT at 
the Brookhaven Laboratory as adjunct faculty. Doctoral 
students in the Albany area may take sj)eciali/.ed courses 
in any of four institutions in that area. The State Uni- 
versity of New York has announced a j)rogram of allow- 
ing doctoral students to register for doctoral work at any 
of the four University Centers. Fordbam, under a special 
j)rogram, has placed its graduate student teaching fellows 
at 15 coo])erating liberal arts colleges. Doctoral students 
at State University of New York at Albany engage in 
advanced research at the State University College of For- 
estry Biological Station at Cranberry Lake. There are in 
addition a number of cooperative ventures that include 
more than doctoral level education in their operation (as 
in management and library cooperation) and an increas- 
ing number of informal cooperative arrangements (par- 
ticularly among faculty)." 

Statewide Coordination 

The expansion of doctoral institutions and programs 
has been accompafiied by increasing recognition of the 
need for planning and coordination at the State level. 
Under a system of statewide master planning and coordi- 
nation established in 1961 and amended in 1971 by the 
Legislature, the Regents have the responsibility to formu- 
late; each years, a "Statewide Plan for the Develop- 
ment of Post-Secondary Education.*' The Board of Trust- 
ees of the State University, the Board of Higher 
Education of The City University of New York, and the 
governing boards of the private institutions are required 
to submit plans and recommendations to the Regents for 
approval and integration into the overall Statewide Plan. 
The Regents Statewide Plan is then senl to the Governor 
for his approval. The Legislature subsequently acts as it 
sees fit on the features of the Statewide Plan requiring 
its approval. 



' Marvin W. Peterson and John S. Waggclt, "Interinsti- 
tulional Coopc^ralion in Doctoral Education, A Report Witli Rcc- 
ommendations" (unpublished study prepared for the Regents 
Commission on Doctoral Education). September 1972, pp. 09-85; 
Slate University of New York, "Inventory of Selected Inlerinstitu- 
lional Cooperative Arrangements as of January 1971 (Report No. 
19)." Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York, September 
1971. 



An orderly system of comprehensive planning and co- 
ordination thus exists for doctoral education, beginning 
at the institutional level and moving uj)war(l through the 
major planning units of State University and City Uni- 
\(;rsity central staffs and the Commission on Indej)endent 
Colleges and Universities (representing th*^ 2o j)rivate 
doctoral institutions), to the Regents, the Governor, and 
Legislature. This institutional j)lanning is done within 
the franu;work of statewide j)riorities established by the 
Regents as the State s coordinating and planning agency 
for higher education. 

Rc<;ioiiaI Coordination 

Within the framework of statewide j)lanning. regional- 
ism is a potentially important method of voluntary coor- 
dination in doctoral education. Cooperation at the re- 
gional level may well be an important means of 
achieving a greater economy, (|uality, and student oppor- 
tunity in doctoral education through the more effective 
use of all existing resources, both public and private. 

In one major initiative in this direction, the Regents 
in 1971 aimounced the formation of eight regions in 
New York within which programs would be developed to 
coordinate individual programs of both public and pri- 
vate institutions. A series of ])ilot projects has begun in 
different regions, responsive to local initiatives and re- 
quirements. They are under the general guidance of the 
Regents Ad\'isory Council, composed of the rej)resenta- 
tives of all institutions in each region. The first such 
project got underway in September 1971 in New York 
City. The first report of this council is cited in foot- 
note 6. A second Regents Advisory Council for the North- 
eastern region was announced in January 1972, and oth- 
er.- are in early stages of organization. In addition, the 
State University of New York system announced the for- 
mation of regions at essentially the same time for much 
the same purposes. Cooperation among both private and 
public institutions is encouraged in this ])rogram, too. 
Programs of cooperation and coordination are currently 
underway in the Buffalo area and on Long Island under 
the auspices of the State University. 

B. Resources for Doeloral Eduealioii in 
Relaliou to Need 

New York apj)ears to have resources for doctoral edu- 
cation adequate to meet both aiiticij)ate(l enrollment de- 
mands and manpower needs during the 1970's. The data 
summarized in the following discussion on recent enroll- 
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mcnl Ireiuls. iiislilulional j)rojcclions of enroiinients and 
degrees, iiislilulional ca])acily for addilional doctoral en- 
rollnienls, and estimated national manpower needs all 
suggest that conclusion. Estimates of changing doctoral 
manpower needs suggest that major elTorts should be 
made to direct some doctoral training to additional or 
new competencies. 

1. SlndtMil Demand: Recent Eiirollinenl Trend 

It is now clear that die dramatic expansion of doctoral 
enrollments characteristic of the 1960V has peaked. Com- 
prehensive statewide data for 1970 and J 971 shows a 2 
percent decrease in total first-year doctoral enrollments 
in New York. Among the major sectors, only City Uni- 
versity of iNew^ York reported an increase in first-year 
doctoral enrollments, while State University reported a 
decline of 7 percent and the ])rivate sectors a decline of 
4 percent. 

Data for 25 New York institutions (shown in table 5) 
comparing 1970, 1971. and 1972 data confirm this trend 
of decline in enrollments. It should be noted at the out- 
set that this group (accounting for about ^18 j)ercent of 
the State's doctoral enrollment j excludes seveial inajor 
private universities that exj)erieneed significant declines 
between 1970 and 1971. The extent of doctoral enroll- 
ment decline is ])robably understated. Among this group 
of 25 institutions, then, total doctoral enrollment in- 
creased 6 percent between 1970 and 1971, but declined 
by 4 percent between 1971 and 1972. First year doctoral 
enrollment declined by 5 percent between 1970 and 1971 
and by 16 percent between 1971 and 1972. Thus the 
trend of enrollment decline has accelerated. These data 



suggest diat doctoral production in New York will stop 
increasing by 1975, when it has reached a lc\el of per- 
haps 4.000 degrees. 

A survey comparing 1971 enrollments widi expected 
1972 em'ollmc'Us in a sample of insliluli{)ns in New 
York » .1(1 the VulU^d States confirms die data on table 5. 
Til is survey by the American Council on Education, 
shown in table 6. indicates declines in total enrollment of 
15 [)ercent in New York and II jiercent in die United 
States in the sciences. Only in die social sciences I be- 

TAHLK 6 

CAiaiifiv ill rir»t«^'< Mr (^radtiute Apptiratioiis ;iii<( Total 
Kiirolliiieiil^ ill Science ;iiiH Engineering in 
Private histitntiuns 
1971 (iirlnnl (>iirollnieiit.s) iunl 1972 (e.xpet'terl enrolliiiont.s) 



ChaiijzL' ill 




E\\)erifi\ Chaiifit' 


Ai»pli(atinns 


ill Tola 


I 


KeLL'i\ L'd Til 


ruiigli 


Kiirolliiu-iit 


VivUi July 5. 1971. ;i 


ml 1972 


1971 ami 1972 


i\.V.S. 


U.S. 


i\.V..S. 


U.S. 


niological Scionei-'i; 1.8% 






-9.7% 


Kn«^iiifi*rinjr — 15.0 


-17.8 


-17.6 


-14.9 


.MalliL'nialifal Scifnirs —8.8 


-10.5 


-28.7 


-21.6 


Pliysicul Sciences — J 8.6 


-12.7 


-21.5 


-6.7 


Sorial Scirncrs 11.2 


3.8 


1.2 


-4.5 


T.ital -4.3 


-5.3 


- 15.5 


-11.0 


Sum re: ''Expect I'd First Your 


■ Graduate 


I'lnrvllm cut 


in Sri' 



vnre aiuf En^iineerin^, Fall 1972," f>nrl»ara A. Hiaiulford and 
Joan (!. Tn'xlt'r, 'ii^urr Education PaiiL-l Keport. Survt-y No. 10, 
AiiuMiran Couiu-il on Kducaiion, Washiiifilon, D.C. Au«;usl 1972. 
T)ic Ness' York StiUr sample \va.s 10 iijstitutifjijii. TIjc naJioual 
sample was !-58 instilutlons aild was w*rij;l}trd for 85 instituti(»ns. 



TAULE 5 

Changes in Dooloral Enrollinenls, in 25 New York Sinie liis!i!nlions,> 
Fall 1970, Fall 1971, Fall 1972 
(Full- and Parl-Tiiiic ConihinerO 



Change in Doctoral Enrollmeni 
Level of EnroHnicrit Net Change Percent of Change 

Enrollment 1970 1971 1972 1970-71 1971-72 1970 to 1971 1971 to 1972 



First Year 

Enrollment 2,902 2,754 2,305 -148 -449 -3.1% -16.3% 
Enrollment Beyond 

First Year 9,623 10,521 10,442 + 898 - 79 + 9.3 - 1.0 

Total 

Enrollment 12,525 13,275 12,747 +750 -528 +6.0 -4.0 

iThe 25 institutions ref)reseiit aj)proxiiuately 48 percent of the doetoral enrollment in New 
York Slate. They include 11 units of the State University and 14 private institutions. 

Source: Higher Education General Infovmation Survey, Advanecd Degree Enrollments, Fall 
1970, Fall 1971, Fall 1972. 
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cause of an ])ercenl increase in psychology) was lliere 
an increase in expected loUil enrollments helweeii V)l\ 
and 1072 in New York. 

Applicalions also declined, There were 1 percent fewer 
applications in the sciences in New York in 1972 than in 
1971. Only psychology and the basic medical sciences 
\.'ere exceptions to the pattern of decline. It should be 
noted, as these data suggest, that the pattern of decline is 
not uniform. Significant declines in enrollment have oc- 
curred in engineering, the ])hysical sciences, mathemat- 
ics, and foreign languages in New York, l)ut not in such 
fields as biology, education, fine arts, and psychology. 

2. Projerled Enronmcnts and Degrees 

The changing pattern of enrollments is reflected to 
some degree in institutional estimates of future enroll- 
ments and degrees. The doctoral-])roducing institutions 
in New York collectively expected their full-time etpiiva- 
lent enrollment to increase from H],760 in 1970 to about 
22,000 in 1975 and about 26,000 in 1980 (a 38 percent 
increase over the decade) according to their 1972 master 
])lan3. Statewide doctoral degree output is expected to in- 
crease about 50 percent between 1971 and 1980 under 
these projections, in contrast to the 107 percent increase 
between 1960 and 1970. These institutional estimates 
would result in statewide production of 4,957 doctorates 
in 1980. The public sector would account for about 75 
percent of the total Stale increase between 1970 and 
1980 under these projections, and for about 39 percent 
of total State doctoral output in 1980. 

The collective increases in doctoral enrollment and 
production projected in 1972 by New York's doctoral- 
producing institutions should be regarded as "high" esti- 
mates, however. Projections by a number of private in- 
stitutions appear to underestimate the decline in doctoral 
enrollments as well as in the undergraduate enrollments 
which form an iniportant base of support for doctoral 
programs in some institutions. Projections by some insti- 
tutions also include unreasonably low attrition rates. In 
the public sector, too, the pattern of enrollment growth 
which would have increased public out])ut by a factor of 
al)Oul 2.5 during the 1970's has already slowed down 
dramatically, and in the case of the State University has 
been reversed. A reasonable "low" estimate of statewide 
full-time equivalent doctoral enrollment in 1980 is 
judged to be 24.000 students, a 26 percent increase over 
1971. A reasonable "low" estimate of Slate doctor.rl out- 
put in 1980 would be 4,300 (a 30 percent increase over 
1970). 

These estimates of limited growth in doctoral enroll- 
ment and production for New York in the 1970'.s corre- 



si)ond to national estimates. Graduate deans in 29 major 
doctoral-granting United States institutions recently esti- 
mated that their instittitions would collectively experience 
a 5 percent decrease in doctoral enrollments between 
1972 and 1976. Because of the recent and expected de- 
clines in enrollment, some commentators j)redict as few 
as 35,000 United States doctorates for 1980. exjjecling 
annual production to decline slightly after 1975 in reflec- 
tion of recent enrollment trends Charles Kidd, Allan 
Cartter, and the National Scien 'foundation have more 
realistically estimated that Uni; Stales ])roduction will 
he between 10.000 and 45,000 in ^980.^' A New York 
doctoral output of about -k300 is c* nsistent with these 
latter national projections. 

Thus, while enrollment patterns can quickly and 

while recent enrollment data do show sliar]) variations in 
enrollment trends between fields, it seems likely that stu- 
dent ^'demand" for doctoral education will continue to 
he much lower than student "demand" in the 1960's. 
This will occur in response to shifting student values, re- 
duced doctoral manpower demands in traditional em- 
ployment activities, and the curtailment of enrollment 
stimulating doctoral student fellowships and assistant- 
ships. Recent enrollment data thus suggest a general 
policy of continued restraint on the growth of the .Stale's 
doctoral j)rograms. 

3. Institutiona] Capacity 

A recent survey of doctoral institutions in New York 
indicates adequate present capacity to meet doctoral en- 
rollment demands in the 1970's in most fields. The insti- 
tutions were asked to estimate their 1971-72 enrollment 
capacity as determined only by faculty, facilities, and re- 
sources presently at hand or firmly committed. Re- 
sj)Onses from 24 institutions representing 65 percent of 
the State's doctoral enrollment showed enrollment to be 
in the neighborhood of 77 percent of capacity, as indi- 
cated in table 7. The major doctoral-producing institu- 
tions 0])erated at between 57 percent and 97 percent of 
capacity at the doctoral level. Patterns of surplus capac- 
ity were similar among institutions within both the pub- 
lic and private sectors. 

When the sample is weighted to include all doctoral 
in.slitutions in New York there is an estimated surplus of 

^ Cited in Cliarlus V. Kidd, "Federal Support for Graduate 
Eduealion in ihe Seventies." (unpul^lished paper), Octoher 1972, 
p. 16. 

''Charles V. Kidd, op. eit., p. 16; Allan M. Cartter, "Seien- 
tlfic Manpower for 1970-1985," Science, vol. 172, p. 137; National 
Science Foundation, "1969 and 1980 Science and Engineerin}; 
Doctorate Supply and lltili/ation" (NSF 71-20). Washinglon, 
D.C.. 107K p. 26. 
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TABLE 7 

Rtilio of Etiroiliiiciit to CniHu ilv, Fall 1971, in 22 Doctornl- 
Gmuliiig In«ititutions in New York State 



Full-TimL* 
EnruIIniLMU 



Kiill-TinKJ 
Part-Time Kciuivalrnl 
I'^iirollincnt Enrolinirnt 



Tubliii (8insls.) 
Privat'» ( 16 insisJ 
Total r24iiists.) 



.70 
.79 
.76 



.87 
.HI 

.83 



.72 
.79 
.77 



.Source: Education Dcparluicnl, OHirr of Srirnrr and 'W-ch- 
nolo^iy, "Survfy of Doctoral Capacity and Estiinalr'd l)i)ct()ral 
Enrollments" 1972. 

about 5,500 places for full-time etjuivaleiil students. In 
the preceding section on projected enrollments, it was 
seen that annual full-lime equivalent enrollments are ex- 
pected to increase, according to the estimates made hy 
institutions in their 1972 master plans, by not more than 
7,200 between 1971 and 1980. These figures are judged 
to be too high, as noted in that discussion, and a more 
reasonable figure for the increase in annual enrollment- 
from 1971 to 1980 would be about 5.000. Recognizing 
all the uncertainties inherent in estimates like these, it 
nevertheless appears that New^ York's doctoral institu- 
tions have a total present capacity sullicient to meet ex- 
pected student demand through most of the 1970's. Anal- 
ysis by subject area indicates that this pattern of 
expected extended sufficiency of resources obtains in 
most fields (applied psychology was a conspicuous eX' 
ception) in both the j)ublic and private sectors. While all 
such estimates are approximate and subject to modifica- 
tion in the reasonably short term, these dala do confirm 
the implications of recent enrollment trends and suggest 
a policy of restraint in the growth of new doctoral insti- 
tutions and programs. 

4. Doctoral Manpower Needs 

The debate about doctoral education in the 1950's and 
1960's was centrally concerned with the need to produce 
skilled manpower for the industry, education, and gov- 
ernment. This is still an important factor in all assess- 
ments of "need," but additional asj)ects of need must be 
considered. These include the need to sustain the expan- 
sion and transmission of knowledge in even the most 
specialized or esoteric fields, the need to develop pro^ 
grams that may contribute to solving societal problems, 
and the need to develop multidisciplinary and interdisci- 
plinary programs. Although need is generally discussed 
in the following section in traditional terms of market 
supply and demand, it is the intention of the commission 



that the concept of need he broadly considered. This is 
especially important in view of the rapid shifts in the 
kinds of advanced training required for jobs as well as 
in the quantitative needs for doctoral manpower. 

Any assessment of manpower needs in New York must 
be made in the context of national needs because of the 
high mobility of doctoral holders. On a national scale, 
the most recent assessments project a significant oversup- 
ply or underutilization of new doctorates during the 
1970's and 1980's in their traditional labor markets.^" 
This trend has already begun, although the problems of 
unemployment and underemployment are not yet critical 
in most fields.'' The most recent assessment of science 
and engineeriiig doctoral manpower needs in 1980 by 
the National .^cience Foundation indicates a surjilus of 
between lu.OOO and 66,000 doctorates. They estimate 
that in engineering, supply will exceed demand by 20 
percent; and in the biological sciences and humanities 
supply will exceed demand by about 10 percent. Only in 
the physical sciences is a balance of supply and demand 
ex|)ected.'~ Other studies indicate serious oversupply in 
the humanities and education.'"* 

Among em])loynient sectors, the sharpest shift is ex- 
pected in the acac^emic market, which traditionally has 
enjployerl over 50 percent of all new doctoral recipients. 
Surpluses have been experienced in many academic fields 
for several years. Allan Cartter has estimated that the 
historic 50 ])ercenl en^ploymenl of new doctorates in col- 
leges and universities will droj) to 20-30 percent in the 
late 1970's, and that by 1986 there will be an actual sur- 
plus of college faculty already in place over positions 
available.^' (See appendix A for detail.) In the human- 
ities, in which up to 90 percent of the new Ph.D.'s have 
been entering academic employment, the future is es])e- 



"'Scc, for example, Wolfle and Kidd, op. cil., pp. 784-793; 
Cartter, op. cil., pp. 132-140; National Science Foundation, op. 
eit. 

National Research Council, **Ejnploynicnt of Ph.D.'s and 
Posldoelorals in 1971." Washington, D.C. : National Research 
Council, 1971. Unpublished data on New York Siait; doctoral re- 
cij)ients from National Research Council's Doctorate Records File 
shows slif^hlly increasing difliculiy for New York's new doctoral 
recipi(!nls in {zaining employment during the period 1969-71, illus- 
trating New York's close correspondence to national patterns of 
employment. In llie context of probable oversupply. New York, as 
a traditional net supplier of doctorates to the Nation, can be ex- 
pected to be a significant contributor to that condition in a nuni- 
l)er of fields. (Sec appendix B for first post-doctoral job inigra- 
tion data for New York.) 

1- National Science Foundation, op cil., pp. 5-6. 

I'^See, for example, Wolfle and Kidd, op. cil., p. 787. 

'•Carller, op. cil., pp. 133-136; also F. E. Balderslon and 
Ray Radner, -'Aeademic Demand for New Ph.D.'s, 1970-1990: Its 
Sensili\ily lo New Policies" (Ford Foundation Program for Re- 
search in Uiiivcrsily Adminislralion) Berkeley, Calif.: University 
of California, 1972. 
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cially bleak. New doclorales in ihe field of etlucalion are 
faced wilh an academic cnijjloynienl market in which a 
conlraclin^ student jjojjulation hase now evident in the 
early elementary jrrades will he felt most heavily in the 
higher education community in the 19o()'s, In a second 
major employment sector, research and development (ac- 
counlin«r for ahout 25 |)ercent of new doctorates). 
«rrowlh is expected at a substantially lower rate in the 
197(rs than in the early and mid-1 f^60*s. though it is ex- 
pected to increase from the slow pace of the most recent 
years.''' 

A National Science Foundation estimate of the shifts 
out of these two major employment markets in the sci- 
ences and engineering (table 8) shows that at least twice 



TAHLE 8 

1969 and 1980 Ulili/alioii of Doclorales in Aclivilios Ollior 
Than llie Aradeiiiic Sector and Hc-search and Development 





vm 


vm 


Enginccrin*; 


12% 


317r^387r 


Life Sciences 


6% 


10%^137^ 


Maliiematics 


7% 


ll%.147^ 


Pliyjfieal Sciences 




29% -35% 


Social Sciences 


11% 


19% -24% 



Source: Natidnal Science rniindatinn, '"PJOy and 1980 Science 
and Engineeririfi Doctorate Sup})!) and Utili/.alion," (NFS 71-20). 
Washington, 1971. 



as many doclorales will be en^Mged in some work activ- 
ity other than in the academic sector or in research and 
development. These estimates show the end of a i)eriod 
of ready access of doctorates to their traditional major 
labor markets and indicate that new doctorates will be 
engaged in activities where new skills may have to be 
emphasized. Problems of occupational readjustment will 
be even more pronounced in the humanities. Thus within 
the context of more limited traditional needs and greater 
utilization of doctorates in other work activities, even 
they are increasingly confronted with thej prospect of 
possibly dysfunctional training and of obsolescence. 

It need hardly be said that projections of need for 
doctoral manpower have a history of limited accuracy, 
as do most attempts to predict the future. (A notable ex- 
ception is the work of Cartter (see footnote 9) who in 
the mid-l%0's foresaw the drop in demand for docto- 
rates in the academic sector,) A nund^er of recent com- 
mentators have been critical of projections of doctoral 
manpower oversupply both in general and in particular 
fields. The National Board on Graduate Education has 

Cartter, op. eit., p. 138; National Scicjucc Foundation, op. 
cil., pp, 13-14. 



cautioned against a policy of overcnrlailmenl of doctoral 
enrollments in response to manpower projections because 
of both the unjjreflictability of needs and the cyclical na- 
ture of the snpply/demand relati(»nshij). A specific exam- 
ple by one author suggests that student enrollment reac- 
tion to jjoor employ n}en I prosjjecls in physics lias been 
so great that a shortage of physicists with the doctorate 
may actually develop later in the lUTO's. The widespread 
sense of oversupply of new college teachers has also been 
criticized by two authors who suggest that the mecha- 
nism of a self-fulfilling jjrojjhecy is ojjerating to the det- 
riment of general higher education needs for 
doctorates."' 

It is clear, nevertheless, with all these considerations, 
that while State poli(!y in doctoral education should not 
be tied too closely to considerations of manpower 
suppy/demand relationships, at the same time such esli- 
males must be included in overall planning of doctoral 
programs. It was shown in table 2 how the State's pro- 
duction of doctorates compares lo national figures in 
major fields. As a producer of about 11 percent of the 
Natioir^ doctorates, New York must take into considera- 
tion its contribution to whatever national oversupply 
may develop in the future. 

Particular note should be taken of the relatively large 
proportion of doctorates granted in the arts and humani- 
ties, fields already identified with especially poor employ- 
ment i^rospects, Ajjpreciating all the difliculties and pit- 
falls in predicting future supply and demand 
considerations, the data on expected national needs and 
on New York's role as a supplier clearly suggest a policy 
of constraint on the growdi of doctoral programs. In ad- 
dition, estimates of future employment patterns suggest 
that there should be major reassessments of the purposes 
and content of existing doctoral programs. 

C. Palleriis of Quality in Doctoral 
Education 

The rapid expansion of doctoral programs and enroll- 
ments has been accompanied by concern about both the 

Lincoln Moses, "The Response of Graduate Enrollment to 
Flaeenient Opporluniiies Seicnec, vol. 177, pp. 494-497 ;^ T, R, 
Vaiijihan and G. Sjohcrg, "The Politics of Projection. A Criti(|ue 
of Cartier's Anply.sis," Science, vol. 177, pp, 139-147. Hans Rosen- 
liaiipl, "Woodrow Wilson National Fellowsliip Foundation Annual 
Report," for 1969-70, Princeton, N.J.: Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation, 1970, pp. 5-11; National Hoard on Gradu- 
ate Education, "Graduate Educati(»n: Purposes, Problems, Poten- 
tial." Washington, D,C.: National Hoard on Graduate Education, 
1972, pp. 7-10. For an analysis of the cyclical market pattern for 
(htctoral manpower, see Richard Freeman, "The Market for Col- 
lege Trained Manpower." Cand>ridgc, Mass.; Harvard University 
Press, 1971. 
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cxlciil of and I rends in (jualily. This seilion conipares 
New York with the iVatifni and otlier major doc'toral-j)ro- 
(lucin«: jslales and (li:^iusses llie (lislrihulion and trends in 
(|ualily in New York. This discnssion is hascd on hvo in- 
(lexcjJ of qualily. ihe I%9 Ainerinui Council on tldiica- 
lions ralin«iss of iira(hiale ])ro^Manis and llie location of 
•graduate fellowshij) winners. The American Council on 
Kducation assessment is a eomj^rehensive, authoritati\'e 
peer <j:rouj) i'iitin«j:.*' The location of fellowshij) uinners 
is also fundamentally a rej)Utational ratin«:. hut more nar- 
rowly is how hij:h (juality students with suhstantial finan- 
cial support "voted with their feet." These data are suj)- 
plemented hy discussion of correlates of izrailuate ([ualily 
with \ arious institutional characteristics. 

1, New York Coniparecl to the Nation and Other 
Stales Crarhiale Faculty Ratings 

AccordinjJ! to the vatin{:s of "graduate faculties 
undertaken in 1969 i)y the American Couiuil on Educa- 
tion. New York has coini)arativeIy hi^/h (juality jiraduate 
faculties, as shown in table 9. Ratings in the ''strong lo 
dislinjiuished calej^ories * were achieved hy 39 [jcrcent of 
the Ne\r York programs included in this survey. This 
compares favorahl)* with the national fijiure of 'U i)cr- 
cent in these top cate«:ories. At the low end of the spec- 
trum. 1[) percent of New York's i)ro<j:rams were gi\'cn 

TABLE 9 

Distribution of Doctoral I'ro^niiiis for Gniiluate Faculty 
Quality Rating in United Slates ami New York Stale 



Quality Clas? UnitL'd J<tulrs N(*w ^'<trk Stait! 



3.0-5.0 (stntng to (lis:tin«;iiisii('(l) 



nunil)LT 


802 


100 


l)L'rcL'nt 




mo 


2.5-2.y (adequate I) 






niimht-r 


407 




percent 


18% 


21% 


2,0-2,4 (adcquaicll) 






nunilur 


570 




l)ercL'nl 


227r 


22%: 


< 2.0 (nuirginal & inacKuiuaie) 






mimher 


787 


48 


percent 


307r 


18% 


Source: Kenneth 0- Koose 


and Charles 


\ J. Anderson, 



Ruling of Graduate I'royranis/' Anieriean Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C, 1970. 



Koose .u'd Anderson^ op. cit. See appendix C for a (Titique 
of this method. Also, al this juncture, the ohvious disadvantage 
of working wiUi data that are at least 5 years old is acknowl- 
edged. There are no other comparable, more recent data avail- 
ahJe» however, and the inherent limitations of the conclu.sions 
that may he drawn are apprcciat^id. 



factdly rating's of "inaririnal or inade(piale" in compari- 
son to llic 30 percent of aii pro^^ranis nationally placed 
in these cale^^jries, 

Furllicr examination of data from this study, liouever. 
re\eals relative weakness in New York's position. New 
York had a lo\\er jjcrce/it of its rated jjro'irains in the 
'*stronj; to distin^^uisiied*' cateirory (8.()'5.0) than did a 
nmnher of p jor or nei^uhhorin*: doctoral-])roducinii 
states. For example, in contrast lo the 39 percent of New 
York's rated jjro^Mams in the liiirhest category of gradu- 
ate faculty (pialit)' (3.()-S.()), California had 66 jjercenl 
of its rated programs in this category : Illinois. .51 per- 
cent: Massachusetts, 17 percent: Michigan, 55 j)ercenl; 
Indiana, 4o ptnccnt; Wisconsin. 77 percent; Minnesota, 
71 percent: New Jersey. 18 ])ercenl; and Connecticut. 48 
percent. Thus, as measured hy this factor. New York Itas 
not heen as successful in providing a high (jualily system 
of doct(jral education as a numher of c<jmparal)Ie slates. 

Location of Fellowship Recipients 

National Science Foundation Graduate Fellows 

The clioice of institution by wiimers of National Sci- 
ence Foundation graduate fellowships is an indication of 
rcputational (jualily in the sciences. New York ranked 
third among all the states in graduate school choice hy 
National Science Foundation fellowshij) rccijjicnls of 
197 1. With a j)roducti(ni of about 11 j)ercenl of the Na- 
tion's (loctorates in the sciences and engineering. New 
York attracted o j)ercent of United States rficii)ienls of 
the NSF awards, comj)ared lo Massachusetts ^v^th 23 per- 
cent and California with 25 j)ercenl. New York \vas sixth 
in rank among the 10 major doctoral-producing stales in 
the sciences in the ratio of National Science Foundation 
graduate fellows lo total doctoral output in the sciences 
in each state. Hy this standard. New York Avas relatively 
less attractive to the National Science fellows than such 
slates as Massachusetts, California, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Michigan. These data are sliown in table 10. New 
York u*as itIso signirica/iHy less aiUdcii\e io NSF fellows 
than neighboring states of Connecticut and New Jersey* 

A relatively modest qualitative j)Osition in attractive- 
ness in the sciences is indicated, too, by the net outmi- 
g ration of National Science Foundation graduate fellows 
between baccalaureate and graduate career stages, New 
York accounts for a significantly greater number of per- 
manent State residents who receive National Science 
Foundation fellowships than it does of all United States 
National Science Foundation fellows who choose to study 
in New York institutions. New York ranked only sixth 
out of the 10 major doctoral-producing Stales in the sci- 
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encos in iho ralio of 1971 Nalioiuil Scumicu Foundation 
fellows sUulyinfr in ihe SlaU! r(dali\ e lo iNalional Scit^ncc 
Koundalion f(?llo\Ns who were ])<*rnianenl Slale rc^sidenls. 
Finally, ihoujrii York has ovlt 35 separate doclor* 

al-prodncinff inslilulions, only four of iheni allracled 10 
or more of the 1971 Nalional Scienn^ Foundalion na- 
lional fellowshij) recipients. These four institutions 
ranked oidy seventh I Cornell). 12th (Cohnnhia). 2()tli 
(Rockefeller) and 21lh (New York Uni\ersity) as insti- 
tutions attended hy the 1971 National Science Founda- 
lion Fellowship reci])ients. 

Wood row Wilson Fellows 

The location of Wood row Wilson fellows is an indica- 
lor of re])Utational (juality in the hunianitit^s and social 
sciences. The data in table 10 indicate that New York 
has been in a relati\'ely stronger position in these fields 
than in the sciences. Almost 12 j)ercent of the Woodrow 
Wilson fellows of 1970-71 attended New York institu- 
tions compared to less than 8 j)erceat of the National 
Science Foundation fellows. iNew York ranked second 
among the 10 leading humanities and social science doe- 
loraI-j)roducing states in the total number of Woodrow 
Wilson fellows attracted for graduate study in 1970-71. 
(Massachusetts was first.) In terms of the ratio of fel- 
lows lo total doctorates awarded in the social sciences 



and humanities in the 10 hjading (loctoral-])ro(lucing 
states in these fields. New York ranked third (with Illi- 
nois ) among the 10. 

2. Distribution of Quality Within New York State 

The graduate faculty ratings of the yXnierican Council 
on I'ldncation and the location of fellowship recipients 
both indicate the extent of concentration of high (juality 
in New York. Trends of the last decade show, according 
to the council's 1961 and 196(> surveys, a small but defi- 
nite decrease in .the proportion of doctorates produced 
b\' the highest rated ])rograms with the ])ros])ect that the 
trend will contimie. A 2S percent increase in the number 
of "ruiw"' j)rogrnms (those rated in 1969 but not in 
1 961 1 contributed significantly to the overall drop in 
j)roportion of doctorates graduated from and enrolled in 
the higher rated j)rograms and institutions. At the same 
time, programs in the State rated in 1969 showed a 
marked imjjrovement in quality over the preceding 5 
years. This improvement in program (juality was widely 
distributed among institutions. 

Graduate Faculty Rating;.s 

High (piality graduate faculty in the 36 (lisci])lines 
rated in 1969 were concentrated in eight of the 14 New 
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Rutin of National IVlIowship |{(>ripirnts to Doctoratrs in Same Hroiul V'lv.Ul 
in 10 Leading Doctoral-Producing Statrs 
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S»»urces: National Science Koun(lalij)n, "Grants and Awards, 1971*' (NSF-^ 72-7); Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation. 
"Annual Report for 1970-71"; National Research Council, '-Sunuiiary Report, 1971, Doctorate Recipients From United Stales Universities." 
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York inslilulions surveyed.'^ In llnee inslilulioiisJ, al 
least j)er(x*nl of llie [)ro^^rariis rated scored .'iO-5.0 
(slroiig lo dislini^uislied) in {..aduale faculty quality. 
These insliliilioiis were Columhia. Cornell, aiul Rocke- 
feller. In four additional inslilnlions. ahonl .'^0 percent to 
60 percent of the rated pro^^ani:* were in the highest 
(juality class, and over 50 percent of the rated projrranis 
were judged to l)e 2..5 '*good" in faculty (piality. These 
institutions were, alphahetically. New York University. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Slate University of 
New York at RulTalo. the University of Rochester, and 
Yeshiva. 

Location of FellowHlup RectiHciits 

The distrihution of cjuality i.s also indicated h) the lo- 
cation of fellow'shi]) wiiuiers. Tahie 1 1 sliows the ei^ht 
.leading New York institutions attended by National Sci- 
ence Foundatioji graduate fellows (sciences). Woodrow 



Wilson fcllo>\'s I social sr icnccs and lmnlaniti^^'< ) , and Lcli- 
man fcllo>vs (social sciences! in recent years. Among 
c(iin[»reliensi\ c doctoial institutions, it slio>vs a general 
pattern of concentration at Cohnnbia and (^(jrnell (Co* 
luinhia especially in the Ininianities and social sciences 
and Corn(»ll in the **hard** sciences). New York Lniv(!r- 
sity and Rochester form a second rankinj:. f(d lowed by 
the State University at RulTalo. City University of New 
York, Syracuse, and Fordhani. The specialized institu- 
tions cited in this rankinjr were Rockefeller University 
(sciences). Clarkson 1 sciences and enjrincerinjr ) . and the 
New School for Social Research (social sciences and hu- 
manities). Rockefeller University ranked very liijrii in 
the innnher of National Science Foundation awardees it 
attracted relative to its total enrollment. The distrihution 
of fellowship recipients roughly corresponds to the qual- 
ity ratings in the American Council on Education assess- 
ment. 
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Sources: National Science Foundation^ '(Irante ami Awards, 1971'* (NSI' 72-2); Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellnwshij) tu)undation» '*Anmial Ht ports" for 1907-68, 1968-69, 1970-71; New- 
York Slate Education Department, Kej^eiits Examination and Scliolarship Center. 



1^ Tile 14 rated institutions were Adeljilii, Columhia, Cornjdi, 
Fordhani, New York University, New School for Social Research, 
Polyleehnie Inslilule of Brooklyn, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Rockefeller University, University of Rochester, St. John^s 
University, State University of New York at Hufftdo, Syra/'nse\ 
and Yeshiva. These ratings should he regarded with several con- 
siderations in mind. Tiie ratings exclude many of the doctoral- 
granting institutions in New York inclu(iing ahnost all of those 
in the i)ublic sector. .Some specialized instiiniions ofler prograujs 
in only a linuted nuniher of fields. In some instances, programs 
rated inadecjuate appear lo exist more in form tlian sul)Stance 
(judging from enrollment data) . With all caveats, however, the 
ratings do have validity in the assessment of quality ill New 
York. Changes in institutional quality arc discussed suhsc<iuently 
in this section of the report. 



3* Quality and Institutional Characteristics 

Mij^h quality j^racluate (le|)artments in New York are 
concentrated in a relatively few large inuUiversities and, 
in some fields, in specialized institutions. High quality 
programs generally are not found in institutions which 
have a relatively limited commitment to doctoral educa- 
tion in terms of enrollments and resources* In institu- 
tions in the lower half of the quality ratings, doctoral 
production generally accounts for 5 percent to 7 percent 
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of total dep;rces; in institutions in the upper half of tlie 
(juality ratiiijis. doctorates jienerally account for 10 per- 
cent or more of their total dejiree output. Coinparaldc 
diflerences exist in terms of enrollment distrihution. 

There is evidence for New York's institutions, as well 
as for institutions nationally, that ({uality and elliciency 
correlate. The four Injihest rated institutions account for 
32 percent of the doctoral enrollment and 40 percent of 
the de<;rees attrihutahle to all rated institutions in the 
State. The middle p:roup account for slij:htly more of the 
einolliiient (5<j j)ercent) tlian dej^rees (.54 j)crcent). The 
lowest rated «!;rou|i nccoiinl for 10 percent of the enroll- 
ment and 5 perc(?nl of llie decrees. These data su^'^'esl 
reduced de*irce costs on a unit basis in hijzh quality in- 
stil ul ions c()mj)arc(l to low c| uality inslitulions insofar as 
attrition is a cost factor and insofar as tlie decree is a 
standard by whicli the outputs of jiraduale education are 
assif^ned as cost.* 

Data on institutional income correlate hl^'h ({uality 
witli a relatively \\v^\\ j)ercent of total income from spon- 
sored research and from j:ifts and endowments, and a 
relatively low percent of income from tuition and fees. 
With the exception of New York University, institutions 
in the upper half of the ({uaiity ratinj: reported only 15 
percent to 32 percent of their income from tuition, wliile 
institutions at the bottom of the scale jrenerally reported 
over 65 percent of their total income from tuition and 
fees. 

Direct Federal support of New York's doctoral institu- 
tions also correlates positively wilh faculty (juaiity ral» 
injrs in terms of both total oblijiations and funds for re- 
search and development. The top half of the institutions 
rated for (pialily in New York accounted for {il percent 
of the Federal support (total obligations) received by all 
rated inslitulions in 1070. The four highest rated institu- 
tions received 27 times more Federal support (total obli» 
gations) in 1070 than the lowest rated group of three in- 
stitutions. 

These cjuanlitative correlates of reputational assess- 
ments of (|ualily in New York State (and others noted 
below) conform in general to the analysis of the Na» 
tional Science Board in indicating the institutional at- 



♦ While minor disiorlion in rale of aUrilion is prohahle in 
this comparison hfcaiise of varying ralt's of enrollment growth 
prior lo 1970, ihc lower alliilitm ralrs of high quality institutions 
is (locumrnltMl in Allan Tucker, "Factors Related lo Allrilion 
.Among Doctoral Si in I en Is" (Cooperative Kcseurch Project iNo. 
1146). Easl baiisinfj:, Mich.: Michigan Stale University, 1965, pp. 
45-46. In a related aspctn of **cfiicieney" of production. unpulV 
I is lied data from the National Research Comu^irs Doe (or ale Rec» 
ords File show thai the high rale doctoral institutions in New 
York have shorter registered time averages for their doctoral rc» 
cipients than do lower rated instituliims. 



trihtiles associate'd .t ith quality."* Data on correlates of 
c|uality in New York institutions and in the national 
study show the association of cjuality with a major gov- 
ermnental investment in sponsored research and with a 
relatively large perceiU of income from gifts and endow- 
ments. They show the association of cjuality with large 
numhers of ch)ctoral students in com[)ari;<on with total 
enrollment. Also, these data show that programs in re* 
lated fields at an institution tend to have comparahle 
quality ratings. Finally, there appears to he, in general, a 
"clustering'' of quality at high, middle, or low levels, of 
most programs at an individual institution. Roth national 
and Stale data thus suggest a policy of concenlralion of 
resource in a relatively few institutions for maximum 
\ ield in (|ualily. 

I. TreiidH ill (Quality 

Dilution of Quality in Terms of Production 

There has heen eonsideralde concern nationally and in 
the Slate that the pioliferation of new doctoral ])rograms 
and the greater growth of enrollment in those not of the 
highest (|ualily has (;reated an overall dilution in (luality 
in doctoral education. The situation is reflected in the 
National Science lioard estimate in 1%^ that high qual- 
ity institutions will decline from 52 percent of national 
production in 1%1 to \\\ percent in Nearly 
one-lhird of the United Slates doctoral production uill 
he hy inslitulions that are "subminimal or otherwise of 
less than optimum (| uality," according to this estimate. 
This projection is confirmed in a recent analysis of 
Charles Kidd. He estimated that the lop 60 universities 
in the Nation produced Jj3 percent of the doctorates in 
]%(): 6.5 percent, in 1970; and will account for perhaps 
S,5 percent in I'JT'J under conditions of moderate 
growth.*-' 

This national trend is evident in New York. Analysis 
of total 1965 and 1970 doctoral output by the rated in- 
stitutions in each of four quality categories of institution 
shows a pattern of dilution, as table 12 indicates. It is 
seen there that institutions in the top (luality category 
increased doctoral output by 40 percent in that 5-year 
period, while the institutions in the third quality cate- 
gory increased doctoral output by 79 percent. 



1" National Science Hoard, op. eil., pp. 49-108. 

-•"Ihid., p. 120. St;e also Allan M. Ciirtler, **An Apsessmenl 
of Quality in Graduate Ed u cation" Washiufjton, D.C.: American 
(Council on Education, 1906, pp. 119-120; and Freeman, op. cit., p. 
136. 

-1 Charles Kidd, "Shifts in Doctorate Output— History and 
Outlook" (unpuhlished paper) 1972, p. 8. 
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><iiir»'**: Kinritth I). Ki«i>** ( liar I** .1. AinJrf *i»n. "A 

Hal in;! of (irailuate I'rof!rani>." \Va«liin;:litn. D.C: Aiiif-ricaii 
(jiiiiwrl f»ii Kdiicalioii. 1<>7(). 



Ill atKil\>i> (if doiioral oul|nit l>\ fivU\ in 

V)(}G and V)li) also >li(i\vs a tncHlrralc* In'iul in pnnhir* 
lion 1*1 wan I lowrr ralrd program:?. Wlicreas '>7 peirfnl 
of all Neu York's 1%6 doiloralrs (including: lliosr from 
lirti^rainsl in llie 16 fields cxnniiticd were from prn- 
•:ranis raled "'slronj; lo di>lin';ui>lR»d" tin llie I'^GI 
Aincriean Council on Mdurntion Survey), only 52 |>er- 
cenl of llie Stale's 1070 dodoralc^ were frmn |»roj:rains 
raled sironj; and disliu'zuisliett (in llie 1%9 Survey*. A 
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IVrceni *if Deprees Froiu Proftraiiis in I Ik* llifrlust llattMl 
Cutepory as ti I'ropdrtioii of Decree** I'Voiii Alt Kated 
Profsaiiis ill Nch- ^ork 







1970 


Elect riral Knizinerriii}* 




70.0% 




7'».:i^^ 


H:i.:i';r 


Eti;!lisli 




y:i.O',j 


Mathcfnutiiv^ 


fi7.5'/; 




Clu'iuistry 




'12.2% 




f)1.77r 


r».j.2^{. 


History 




51.2%. 


'Hilal of Abovf Fields 




03.2^{ 


Total of All K) I'iflils HuUmI 







» 1966 «lrj;r«Ts an* fiirrrhitrd with ihr 1906 ratitijis and 1970 
cifgrres wilh tin* 1969 ralinjis. 

Sciiirrrs: Allan .M. Caritrr. **An Assrssmmi nf (Jiiality in 
(Jrailuatr EduraCi«>n." Wasliinjimn, l),C.: AintTij'an (.oiinril on 
Kdiication, 1%6; Kennrlh I). K«h)h* and Charh's J. ArnltrsJUK 
"A Ratinn of Graduali- Pnjgrani?*/' Wasliinglon, D.C: Anu riran 
Council on Eduraiion, 1970; NYS Edwralion l)«'imrtmrnl« **^ol' 
Iv^c & Univt'r}*ily Dt't;ruc.«<. 1965-66"; HitiluT Ednrarmn (Jm-ral 
Informal iJin Survi-y, Degrfcs Awarded, 1970-71. 



('oni|iaral)l(' >liifl iMfirred when tlie dortorales friini 
>lr(in^ and tli>lin>;ni^lied de|iartn}ent- uere conipared to 
diMiorates from onU the nitvtl |iro^ram> in V>()(i and 
l'>7n a^ >hown in tahle Hi. Si\t\-foiir penent of the 
\')(i(t do(-ti»rat(*> were friim >troni: and di^tiu'^iiished de- 
parttnent>. while 60 percent of the l*)70 diKtorates weri! 
from the>e departments. Thu*. there wa> a djM line (ex- 
t eption^ are >(*en for individna! fields I in the StateV 
dot toral prodiK lion from thi* hi^h ipialiu doctoral pro- 
•:rams in iIiom* \ear>. rhi> recent j'hanjie in New York 
conf(irm> to the national trends and projection^ already 
cite«J. 

As a matter of general interest, the di>lril)ulion of 
doctoral ile^rrees awardc*! in certain field> in tlic Stale 
amon^ the \arions tpialitx categories is >hnwn in tahle 
I [. AI>o >)ioun are the nio>t recent enrollments. In most 
field> the proportion of stndi*nt.s cnrtdled in the lower 
raled pro;.* rams is ;:realer than tlie proportion f»f docto- 
rates ranted in preee<lin;! years. This eamud he inter- 
preted ;:enerally to mean that a ^'reater proportion «if 
doctorates will he produced frou) lh(*>e pro'zranis in 
con)in^ )ear.*i het'aUM* lower raled pro^ram?< are known 
to he less rnicicnl than higher rale<l ones in •zradualin*: 
I heir students. In the few ease.'; where the discrepancy 
hetween proportion of dc^irees granted and enrollment is 
very meat, such a su.t!^e>tion may he suj>portaI>le. Unfor- 
lunatfdy. doctoral enrollment figures (as opposed to 
graduate enrollment) tit\\\ hecame availahle in the last 
ccniple of years so that lonjr-term trends in enrollment 
anion;; pro;:ran)s in the tlilTerent (piality cate;;ories can- 
not unamhi;!Uou>iy he determined. 

Mosl new pro;: rains are not of as hi;:h (ju.iiily as 
t)hler. estahlishcd ones. The National Science Hoard has 
noted the traditionally Ion;; time la;;s hetween the he;:5n- 
nin;; of doctoral studies in an institution and the 
acliicvemenl of hi;;h quality.-- This findin;: is illustrated 
hy data from the American Council on Kdiieatitui Survey 
which >howe«l nationally that only 6 percent of **ne\v" 
pro;:rams (th()se rated in 1*)69 hut not in 1961.) were 
adjijd;:ed hi;:h ({uality and that SJi percent were consid- 
ered inar;;inal or tiia(le(|uale. A similar pattern occurred 
in New York. Only 11 |>ercenl of the •U) pro;!rams rated 
In 1%*). hut not in lW>t. were placed m the lop ealc;i(>ry 
in faculty quality, while W percent of these **new" pro- 
•:rams were placed in the *Tnar;:inal and inade(|uate" cat- 
e;:ory. In thi.s re;:ard. tahle 12 is again su;:{;estive, show- 
in;; an increase in proportion of doctoral production in 
institutions with no rated pro j; rams in 1969. These uii- 

National Srimci* Hoard, op. cil., p. 57. Elrvrn more insli* 
lotions uwardrd tht* doctorate in New York in 1970 than did in 
1960. 
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Distribution of 1966-70 Dcgrc'cs and 1971-72 Doctoral EnrollnuMils in 33 FivUU 
According to Quality (Ilas.s of Graduate Faculty 
(by Percent) 
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Biological Sciences 


69.9 


29.4 


2.3 
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79.4 


17.3 


3.3 




Engineering 


52.8 


36.1 


11.1 




50.2 


31.4 


18.4 




Fine Ar's (Music) 


100.0 








100.0 








Foreign Languages 


6^.6 


19.2 


10.2 


1.0 


62.5 


29.0 


7.6 


0.9 


Letters 


78.'! 


5.3 


13.0 


3.2 


62.9 


8.1 


26.6 


6.4 


Mai he uia ties 


64.2 


11.7 


18.9 


5.2 


53.4 


10.9 


28.6 


7.1 


Physical Sciences 


48.4 


21.3 


22.1 


8.2 


61.0 


12.5 


19.0 


7.5 


Psychology 


56.9 


19.4 


12.2 


11.5 


32.3 


19.9 


22.4 


25.4 


Social Sciences 


60.0 


11.4 


19.0 


9.6 


47.6 


15.6 


22.4 


14.4 


All Fields 


60.6 


17.9 


15.4 


6.1 


51.1 


15.9 


20.4 


9.6 


Sources: Kenneth I). 
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rated institutions increased their doctoral production I)y 
90 percent, while the rated institutions increased produc- 
tion by 51 percent, a possible further source of quality 
dilution if national trends obtain in New York. 

The Improvement of Quality of Programs 

Analysis of change in faculty quality in all programs 
rated in both 1%4 and i969, according to assignment to 
(lualily :ategories, shows the margin of improvement 
over decline is about 6 to 1. Forty-two programs were 
rated in a higher faculty quality category, while seven 
programs were placed in a lower category. One hundred 
twenty-four programs remained in the same quality clasi. 
In this analysis, Rochester, Syracuse, aud State Univer- 
sity of New York at Buffalo showed a dramatic improve- 
ment. For these three institutions combined, 26 programs 
were placed in a higher quality category than in 196-1, 
while only one program was placed in a lower category. 
None of the 14 institutions had more programs placed in 
a lower quality category than in a higher category. 

The finding of an overall improvement in quality 
among the more liighly rated programs in New York be- 
tween 1964 and 1969 is also strongly indicated by other 
data in the 1969 American Council on Education Survey 
which deals with estimated change in "quality of educa- 
tion." Assessment of this factor involved the opinion of 
the individual doing the rating as to whether or not an 
existing program had inq)roved, declined, or remained 
the same insofar as the "quality of education" it fur- 



nished was concerned. Of the 257 programs assessed for 
change in "quality of education", the ratio of programs 
adjudged significantly higher in quahty to those consid- 
ered significantly lower in quality was 2.7 to 1 (46 to 
17 1. Only Columbia showed consistent relative decline 
(though still ranked in the highest quality class in al- 
most all fields), while Cornell, New York University, 
Rockefeller University, the University of Rochester, and 
SUNY Buffalo all showed significant improvement. 

Examination of trends in quality in New York State 
thus shows two major trends. On one hand, there was a 
trend towartl dispersion of doctoral enrollments (and 
eventual doctoral degrees) among more institutions and, 
overall, toward programs and institutions rated lower in 
quality. In addition, in New York, as in the Nation, a 
large nund)er of new doctoral programs of modest, poor, 
or unknown quality were established in the 1960's. There 
has been a significant shift in the percent of statewide 
doctoral enrollments toward these new programs. Thus 
there has been a trend toward dilution of quality in 
terms of total State doctoral production. 

There is clear evidence that the general movement to- 
ward a more widely dispersed and comprehensive doc- 
toral system in New York has been characterized by all 
overall improvement as well as dilution. This takes the 
form of consistent im])rovements in quality between 1964 
and 1969 at every level, on a statewide basis, in both 
public and private institutions. While it is generally true 
that new programs do take considerable lime for 
achievement of quality, it is also unmistakably true that 
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in a nuinher of inslilulioiis in New York, agiiin holli 
public and private, subslanlial increases in quality have 
been acliieved in a few years. The evidence is clear that 
the riin^e of opportunity not only for doctoral study in 
New York but also for opportunity at hi<;li qualitative 
levels was very substantially increased in the 1960's. 

One final point should be made in this discussion of 
trends in quality. Long established high quality pro- 
^nirns are more likely lo remain traditional in purposes 
and methods. The newer programs may have, by virtue 
of their newness, better opportunity to adapt to needed 
new emphasis in the training of doctorates. Thus the ex- 
istence of a number of new programs may be desirable 
from the perspective of needed increased responsiveness 
to changing individual and societal needs and in this 
may lie the greatest opportunity for them to make a 
nniipie conlrtbutioti. 

D. Costs and Deficits in Doctoral 
Education 

Central concerns in the debate about doctoral educa- 
tion have been its relatively high cost and the continuing 
financial stress experienced by doctoral institutions. The 
following discussion elaborates on these problems in 
New York's doctoral institutions. 

1. The Costs of Doctoral Education 

It is very difficult to separate doctoral costs from the 
total costs at an institution where there is such extensive 
and intimate sharing of services, activities, and facilities. 
Procedures are being developed now to a point where 
there is prospect of general agreement on how this may 
be accomplished. All parties agree, however, that the 
costs of doctoral education are high. 

In a special study commissioned for this report, David 
Dresser and David Chapman derived some relationships 
rehiled lo doctoral costs.-*'^ It must be fully appreciated 
at the outset that all figures employed are approximate 
and results obtained from calculations with them are far 
from precise. Nevertheless, it is believed that they fur- 
nish useful guidelines. Dresser and Chapman have esti- 
mated the annual full cost of a full-time equivalent doc- 
toral student to be 5.45 l:imes the cost of a full-time 
equivalent undergraduate student and calculated a ratio 
of 4.08 to 1 for the doctoral degree full cost to the bacli- 

David L. Dresser and David W. Chapman, "The Finance 
of Doctoral Education: Resources, Expenditures, G»sls and Fi>r- 
inulas" (unpublished report prepared for the Regents Comuiission 
on Doctoral Education), 1972, pp. 60-76. 



elor's degree full costr^ Using these ratios and average 
costs calculated from the Gradcost Study, it was calcu- 
lated that for 22 fields combined the average annual full 
cost per full-time equivalent student was about S7,900 
(in 1^J70 dollars).-'* Taking into account attrition and 
the varying amounts of time students in the different di- 
ciplines are registered for doctoral studies, it may be es- 
timated that about seven times the annual figure, 
855,000, represents the average cost of a degree.*-'' 

The Dresser-Chapman ratios and calculations can also 
be applied in several ways to illustrate the costs of doc- 
toral education relative lo eJirollmenls and degrees. As 
shown in table 15. doctoral enrollments constituted about 
.'>.5 percent of total enrollments at all higher education 
institutions in New York State, but following the Dresser 
and Cliapman ratios tliey represented about 13 percent 
of the costs of (dl higher etknration in the State in 1970- 
71. 

Table 16 shows the estimated relative cost of doctoral 
education in 10 major doctoral-producing institutions. 
Doctoral level education constituted about 26 percent of 
educational costs in these institutions in both the public 
and j)rivate institutions. Doctoral enrollment in these in- 
stitutions accounted for about 11 percent of the total en- 
rollment. If all the medical shcools were omitted from 
these calculations, the costs attributable to doctoral edu- 
cation would rise significantly, probably above 30 per- 
cent. 

The dimension of State aid for doctoral education 
through the Bundy Law is illustrated by the results of 
the preceding estimates. The $7,900 annual cost in 1970 
dollars is 88,500 in 1972 dollars. Assuming that the 
Bundy aid of 82,400 per degree is equivalent to about 
8 100 per year per full-time equivalent student enrolled, it 

-» Dresser and Chapman, op. cii., p. 68. The ratios for degree 
costs are based on credits per degree and do not i:unsider factors 
such as attrition. See appendix D for method of culciilation. 

Sponsored research and student aid are exehnU'd in making 
these calculations. This was done to make the problem of calcu- 
latinj! c(tsls more "manageahh'.'* In doinj; so, many aspects of 
cost and henefil in doctoral education are disregarded. New 
knowh'dgc generated by research and the enrichment of a total 
instiluli(Ui by a viable doctoral program are extraordinarily difTi- 
eult to measure but are obvious Iienefils. It is generally concedeil 
that teaching by graduate assistants provides instruction for nutre 
students than would expenditure of the same amount of money 
for a regular faculty nu^mber. A discussion of some of these fac- 
tors may be found in, among other places, Powel and Lamson, 
op. cil., and Joseph L. MeCarthy and David R. Deener, "'The 
Costs and Benefits of Graduate Education: A Commentary With 
Recommendations." Washington, D.C,: Council of Graduate 
Schools, 1972. 

Powel and Lamson, op. cit., i)p. 246-249. See appendix D 
for cost ranges and medians by field. 

'-••In 1968, Allan Carller estimated that with this assumption 
the average cost of a degree was about $47,000. In 1970 dollars, 
that figure is $52,000. 
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TABLE 15 

Estimated Relative Aiiiiiuil Cost8 o( Education 
in New York State I)v Enroll iiumt Level 



Fnll-'riiUL' E(|uivalrnt 
EiirolliUL'iit 





NiinilnT 


111! \m 

Percent 
of NYS 


Kcrlative Cost 
of Kdncation ' 
( Annual Basis) 


UndrrgrailualL' 








57.5 


Master's 




8.0 




13.3 


Fir^t IVofessicJiial 










(medical and ( 


lent a!) 6.060 


1.1 




14.1 


First Professional 










(all others) 


8.<J04 


1.5 




2.6 


Doctoral 




3.5 




12.6 


NYS Total 


577.0f)2 


100% 




100% 



^ Ratios used to (•(►nvert full-tinu; etiuivalent enrollment to 
cost are undergraduate = 1. 00; master's = 2.47; firrt professional 
(medical & dental) = 20.00: first professional (all others! = 
2.47; doctoral ^ 5.45. 

Source: Knndlment data from NY.S F.ducalion Department, 
l^urcau of Statistical Services. Wei{ihting ratios fruui Dresser and 
Chapman. "The Finance of Docloral Education." 1972, p. 68. (Set; 
appendix D.) 

is seen that about 5 percent of annual costs arc iiiet by 
this grant. This coni])ares with amounts budgeted at pub- 
lic institutions which are varionsly estimated to range 
from S3. 800 to .S5.[>00 annually per full-time ccjuivalent 
student. Altliough aid from public funds for docloral ed- 
ucation at private institutions is certainly modest, the 
commission does hot mean to suggest by this comparison 
that Bundy aid slioukl equate with the cost subvention at 
the public institutions. There are oilier considerations 
which enter into that problem. 

2. Financial Stress in New York's Doeloral 
Institutions Defieits 

All t) pes of institutions have been experiencing finan- 
cial crisis, but prominent among them are the large pri- 
vate universities which are heavily committed to doctoral 
education. Nationally, it has been estimated that gradu- 
ate students account for perhaps 40 percent of the 
institutional deficits of universities.'"' In New York, the 
five multiversities (Columbia. Cornell, New York Univer- 

Two major examinations of financial stress on a national 
scale are Cheit, op. cit.; and Joseph Fromkin, "Aspirations, En- 
rolhuents and Resources: The Challenf^e to Higher Educalion in 
the Sev(jnlics.'* Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government Printinji 
Office, 1969, j>. 4. T\vo nmjor examiiialions of financial stress on 
a national scale arc Cheit, op. cit.; and the Carnegie Commission 
on Hi{ih('r Education Report, "The More Effective Use of Re- 
sources," op. cit. 



TABLE 16 

EstiiiiutCMl Relative Aiiiiiial Costs of Dwtoral Ediicati(»n 
ill 10 Doetoral Iiistitiitioiis ' in New Vork State 



Relative Cost 

FTE ENROLLMENT <)f Hoctoral 
Education - 



C<mtrolof Percent (annual 



histitulions 


T(»tal 


Doctoral 


Doetoral 


ha sis ) 


l>ul)lic 










(4 institutions) 


43,421 


4,050 


9.3% 


2r,.3% 


Private 










if) institutions) 


80.651 • 


9,10') 


11.2 


25.7 


T(»tal 










( 10 institutions ) 


124,078 


13,155 


10.6 


25.9 



' I'uhli'- instituti(uis: .SUNV University Centers at Alhany, 
liinghamtuii. Ihi/falo <inehidin{; ifealfh Science Center), and 
Stony Brook; private institutions: Colunihia (includinj^ medical 
and dental schools), (Cornell (includin*; nirdiral center). For<l- 
haiii. New Vork University (excludinji medical center), Syracuse, 
Ko(4icster (including medical center). 

- Ralios used to ct)nvert full-lime e</uiva)ent enndlnient lo 
costs are iniderfzraduate = 1.00; mast(;r*.s = 2.47; medical and 
dental = 20.00; other professional dejzrec enrollment = 2.47; 
doctoral = 5.45. 

Public enrollments for 1970-7L 

Private enrollments for fall 1971. 

Source: Enrollment data for SUNY and CUNY from 1971-72 
hiidj;et re(|nests; j-nrollment data for private institutions from 
PJ72 institutional nKist(;r plans. Weit;litiii«z ratios for enrollment 
from David L. Dress(?r and David W. Chapman. "The Finance of 
Doelonii Educalion.'* 1972, j>. 68. (.See appendix D). 

sity. Syracuse, and Rocliester) awarding about 47 per- 
cent of New York's doctorates in 1970-71, also accumu- 
lated, by tlieir i'e])ort, S27 million of tlie estimated S60 
million deficit of all private institutions in tlie State in 
1970-71. 

Recent dramatic illustrations of financial stress in doc- 
toral institutions have been the sale of over S74 million 
in endowment assets and the borrowing of over §50 mil- 
lion lo cover deficits in the period 1967-71 by six of 
the largest private universities, the proposed elimination 
of major units of New York University, and the up to 
.§3 million annual Slate subsidy to the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn in recent years. 

For a number of institutions, the financial future ap- 
pears troubled. In their 1972 master plans, 22 private 
doctoral-granting institutions in New York projected 
through the 1970's a combined deficit of approximately 
the same magnitude as the deficit for 19/0-71. The five 
private multiversities projected a decrease in their collec- 
tive operating deficits from S27.1 million to S23.9 mil- 
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lion in 197S niul S22.6 niillion in 1980. Some snuiller in- 
stitutions projeclefl sluirp inL'rea>es iji llieir delicils 
(lurin*; the lOliTs. Tlie.se data are summarized in table 
17. The ])rivcite doetonil-^rnnlin^ in.slilulions colleelively 
estimate lluii ' cir defieits uill deelirie from 3.4 jjercera 
of iheir total e.vpendi lures in ] 970-7 1 to 2.5 pereent h)' 
1975. While economies will necessarily be made, oilier 
data in llie 1972 master ])lans (notahly jjrojeeted enroll- 
nienls, tuition ehargcs, and pereent of income from tui- 
tion), su<i«3:est that these expectations of a reduction of 
deficits j)roportional to total expenditures may be oj)ti- 
niistic. It should be noted that durinjr the })ast year there 
has been marked improvement in the financial j)osition 
of some pri\'ale universities. Defieits for some institu- 
tions have been smaller than exj)eeled, j)nrtly throu<rh 
improved internal cost controls and j)artly ihrou^^h in- 
creased gifts. However, financial stress is cx])ected to 
continue in most (loctoral institutions. 

tahkk 17 

Estiniutorl IVot Oporatiiig: Do/irits in Private Doctoral- 
Gmtitiii^ Irisliliilions in New York State 
(f]o]]ars ill millions) 



Type oj Inslilulion 


1971 


1975 


IVHO 


Nhi It ivr laities 


25,8 


23.9 


22.0 


All Others 


3.7 


5.0 


8.0 


Total I'rivatc- 


29.5 


28.9 


31.2 



Source: 1972 master i)\iu\^ of priv;jh" iij.'jtidjtioijs. 



In the public sector, wliere institutions are not j)erniit- 
led to run deficits, the constraints on The City Univer- 
sity of New York at the doctoral level are indicated l)y a 
reduction in the bud{zete(l cost j)er full-time equivalent 
student at the Graduate Center from about §5,700 to 
about 85,000 (a 12 ])ercent decrease) ])etweeii 1971-72 
and 1972*73v Reductions in estimated unit costs at the 
graduate level in the Stale University of New York doc- 
toral-producinj;!; institutions in the same 2-vear jjeriod 
were about 6 ])ercent. 

The Problem of Tuition 

A basic income dilemma of ])rivate institutions lias 
been that they must constantly raise tuition income to 
meet rising expenditures. In doing this, they run the in- 
creasing danger of pricing themselves out of the market 
for ihe most qualified students, not only because of abso- 
lute increases in charges but also because of recent in- 
creases in the ratio of private charges to public charges. 
This dilemma is expected to continue. Between 1966 and 



1071. tuition charges in the five multiversities increased 
by about -12 j)ercent. They are j)rojected by these insitu- 
tions to rise another 60 percent betueen 1071 and lOcJO 
to an ci\ ernge of about S ly'^OO. 

At the same time that the jjrivate iri.sti tut ions are 
steadily raising tuition, they also expect a steady in- 
f:rease in (he j)ro])orfion of tuition income to total in- 
come, from an average of 38 jjercenl in 1070-71 to 42 
percent in lOiJO-oI. The five multiversities j)roject an in- 
crease in the jjcrcent of tuition to total income from 31 
percent in 1070-71 to 36 j)ercent in lOoO-Hl, These 
j)rojections seem oj)timistic in view of the recent pattern 
of a (Iccrcusinii; j)ercent of income coming from tuition 
and fees.'-"* 

The |)rosj)ect of undergraduate enrollment decline and 
financial erosion in many doctoral institutions reflects di- 
rectly on probable doctoral enrollments and quality. Doc- 
toral jjrogranis are generally regarded as financially de- 
pendent on undergraduate income. In addition, an 
increasing percent of doctoral students liave been de- 
I)endent on teaching assistanlshi|)s for financial support 
in New York. If the private institutions' undergraduate 
base of suj)jjort is financially eroded, therefore, doctoral 
j)rogranis may suffer decreased enrollments and institu- 
tional suj)port. Such a trend would jnobably seriously 
undermine some doctoral programs of high quality and 
sj)ecial value. 

Stiulent Aid Deficits 

One inij)ortant factor in the financial stress of private 
Institutions is the percent of student aid from institu- 
tional operating funds (the student aid "deficit"). Stu- 
dent aid from these sources rose from less than 9 percent 
of tuition income in 1066-67 to more than 11.8 percent 
in 1069-70 in the five multiversities (plus Fordham) 
In effect, the ratio of unfunded student aid increased by 
33 percent in 3 years. This jiroblem of constantly rising 
tuition and decreasing utilization of it to pay operating 
expenses ap])lies with particular force to institutions that 
have limited endo^ved scholarship funds and also to 
those with a high dependence on tuition income for op- 
erating expenses. 

The actual costs of unfunded student aid in private in- 
stitutions are high. For the multiversities (plus Ford- 



-M972 histilutioiial Master Plans; NYS Ediieatioiial Depart- 
ment, "The I'liianeial l^rohleins of Privatir Col!ej;es and Universi- 
ties of New York Stitte. An Jnlerini Heporl." Albany, N.Y.: 
NYS Education Department, April 1!;71, p, 9. 

-•►NYvS Education Department, "The Financial Problems of 
Private CollegCi? and Universities of New York State» An Interim 
Report," op. ci(., pp. 9.10. Also see Cheit, op. cit., pp. 107-108. 
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ham), ihe eslinialed s Indent aid deficils for 1971-72 
approxinialed llieir combined operaling deficils for llie 
year. For ihis same group of inslilulions, nongovernment 
funded student aid rose from S19.6 million in 1966-67 to 
S29.9 million in 1970-71/»« For all of New York's doc- 
toral-producing institutions, student aid from operating 
funds was about S37.2 million (11.7 percent of their 
total tuition and fee income in 1971-72).'*' While these 
data apply to all levels of study, a significant proportion 
of student aid is attributable to docloral education. Data 
show that about 20 percent of the 1969-71 doctorate re- 
cipients from both public and private institutions in New 
York held institutionally funded fellowships during their 
doctoral study."'- 

Studenl aid is a major means of competing for 
qualified doctoral students (as well as financing low -in- 
come applicants). It is clearly in an institution's interest 
to give such assistance. Student aid by private .institu- 
tions also accrues to the State's benefit, however. It is a 
])rivale subsidy that reduces the costs to the State of stu- 
dents who might have gone to public institutions. Stu- 
dent aid illustrates a way in which private institutions 
serve public ends not only through the educational ])roc- 
ess but also by saving public money. 



E. Sludent Access to Doctoral Education 

Examination of opportunity for doctoral education for 
students in New York has a variety of aspects. Student 
acess pertains to the number of programs offered in the 
various disciplines and their regional distribution, to 
standards of admission, to financial barriers for students, 
and to underallendance by virtue of cultural barriers. 

Data already presented indicate that New York has 
com])rehensive resources for doctoral education in terms 
of number of institutions and of programs in subject 
areas. The State also has wide geographic distribution of 
comj)reliensive doctoral institutions. Data on available 
capacity in relation to enrollments also indicate reason- 
able student accessibility to doctoral education, again in 
most major fields and in most geographic regions of the 
State. These general findings are supported by additional 
data on student residence and by data on admission se- 
lectivity. However, economic and cultural barriers still 



2" Commission on Independent Colleges and Universities of 
the State of New York, "A Plan of Aetion for Financing Higher 
Education in the Stale of New York,*' Deceinlier 1971, appendix 
C. 

:»i 1972 institutional master plans. 

National Research Council, Doctorate Records File (un- 
published data). 



exist and do warrant additional examination. The follow- 
ing section briefly discusses data pertinent to problems 
of access for minority group in embers, women, and stu- 
dents lacking adequate financial resources. 

1. Access for Minority Groups 

Racial census data at the doctoral level of study in 
New York is not available, but full-time graduate enroll- 
ment in 1970-71 was reported as only 7 percent racial 
minority students (the same as for undergraduates) 
among all the doclorabproduciiig institutions in New 
York. This is .^^liown in table 18. Among the minority 
groups, blacks comprised 3.6 percent of the tola! gradu- 
ate' full-lime enrollment; and Spanish-surnamed stu- 
dents, 1.2 percent. The percent of racial minority stu- 
dents was slightly higher for the private 
doctoral-granting institutions than for the public institu- 
tions. The diffcrencje was due to several large private in- 
stitutions, such as Columbia Teachers College (12 per- 
cent minority) and Columbia University (10 percent 
minority I 

TABLE 18 

Racial Minor iiios iis a I*ercen( of FiiII-Tinie Cra<hial<r 
EiiroIInieni in New York Ooclornl-G ranting Institutions 
1970-71 



Minority Group 



Aiiien'(!an Indian 

Ntrgro 

Oriental 

Spanish-Surnanu; 

Total Minority Students 



Public 


Private 


Ti»tal 


.2 


,5 


.4 


2.9 


'1.0 


3.6 


2.9 


1.3 


1.8 


.5 


1,5 


1.2 


6.5 


7.3 


7.0 



Sourro: New York Statt- Education Department, Bureau of 
Statistieal .Services. 

Incomplete data for 1972-73 show significant increases 
in minority enrollment. In a sample of 11 private inslilu- 
lions, the full'limf; graduate enrollment of minorities rose 
from 7 percent to 12 |)ercenl. For blacks, the increase 
was from 4 percent to almost 7 percent in this sample.'** 
Similar trends were evident in the public sector where, 
as an illustration, there was an increase in black gradu- 
ate enrollment at State University of New York from 2 
percent in 1969-70 to 4 percent in 1971-72.^''' There is 
evidence that graduate schools have recently been mak- 



These (lata may slightly undcrrcpresenl black enrollment 
because of inconsistencies in reporting. 

:m NYS Education Department, Bureau of Statistical Services 
(unpublished data) . 

State University of New York, Office of Institutional Re- 
search (unpublished data). 
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ing considerable eflorls in leniis of bolh admissions 
praclices and financial aid lo recruit minority stu- 
dents at the doctoral level. Despite these recent improve- 
ments in minoiiiy representation in graduate education, 
great advances are still to he made for full e(|uity in ac- 
cess as illustrated hy the fact that in 1970 blacks alone 
accounted for a hunt IS percent of Ne\v York's 18-24 ajre 
population.'*' 

Fundamentally, however, low representation of blacks 
and other minorities in doctoral education proportional 
to their total population is tied to the serious educa- 
tional and socioeconomic disadvantages they face at edu- 
cational levels below the doctorate. Thus blacks ac- 
counted for oidy C percent of the college undergraduates 
in the Stale and for only 9 percent of tlie 12th-grade 
population in the State's high schools.''' Underiepre- 
sentation at ali levels of education in New York is even 
niore pronounced for l^uerto F^icans. A national study of 
1969 h'v^h school seniors showed that 61 ])ercent of the 
Caucasians and 10 percent of the non-Caucasians at- 
tended college (37 percent of the blacks and '12 percent 
of the Spanish Amei icans) ."^'^ 

These educational disadvantages are. of course, closely 
related to socioeconomic status. In 1969. 20 percent of 
black families and 30 percent of Puerto l^ican families 
in New York State had incomes below the Federal pov- 
erty level, in contrast to the 7 percent of white families 
in that category." Again on a national scale, studies 
have shown that 56 percent of black college freshmen 
were from homes in which parental income was under 
S6,000. whereas only M percent of all other college 
freshmen came from this socioeconomic background. 
Over half of the blacks had fathers who had not com- 
pleted high school, Avhile about a (juarter of the non- 
blacks were in this category.'" 

Heisp. op. cil., pp. 96-98; Mary Elirn Parry. "A Survey of 
Programs for Disadvanlnged Sludculs in Griulualo Schools." 
PriiiOL'lon, N.J.: Educaiional Tusiinji Service, 1970; See also J. 
SeoU Hunler. "Tlie Acadeniic and Kinatieial SlaMis of Gradualo 
Sludeiile, Spring 196S." Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govcrniuenl 
Printing OfTice, 1%7, pp. 25, 27, 29. 31. 

U.S. DepartnuMil of Coinnierce, "1970 Census Advance Re- 
port," April 1971. Cited in NYS RtJgents P(»silion Papor No. 15, 
"Minority Aef;ess to and Partici])ation in Post-Seeon<lary Educa- 
tion." Albany, N.Y.: NYS Education Depurtnient, May 1972, p. 
6. 

Ibid. For eotnpreliensive discussions, see Kred E. Cross- 
land, "Minority Access to College. A Ford Foundation Report." 
New York; Schocken, 1971; K. I^atricia Cross, ''Beyond the Op(;?i 
Door." .San Francisco, Calif.: .b)ssey Bass. Inc.. 1971; James 
Coleman, t.t. al., "Equality of Educational Opportunity." Wash* 
inglon. IXC: U.S. Government Printing Ofiiee, 1966. 

U.S. DeparnneiU of Co/nnieree, op. eit., p. 6. 
•»» Cross, op. eit., pp. IH-llS. 

•»i U.S. Departnient of Conunerce, "General Social and Eco- 
nomic Characteristics, 1970, New York," table 46. 
•♦'•^ Cross, op. eit., pp. 116-117. 



2. Access for Women 

New Yoi'k has u ran ted a consistently hi«^her percent of 
its decrees to women than has the Nation as a whole. 
This is true at the hacheh)r's. master's, and doctoral lev- 
els. At the doctoral le\'el, New York grants about 18 j)er- 
cent of its degrees to women, against a United States av- 
erage of about 13 percent. i\ew York grants a 
substantially higher percent of doctorates to women than 
any otiier major doctoral-proflucing stale. Wifliin New 
York in 19G9-70, the fields in which the greatest propor- 
tion of doctorates were granted to women were education 
(30 percent), fine arts (31 percent), foreign languages 
(37 percent!, language aris 1 33 percent), and psychology 
(30 percent). In contrast, women gained an ahnost in- 
significant proportion of doctorates in the physical sci- 
ences (5 j)eiTent) and engineeiing (1 percent). These 
data are shown in table 19. 

Recent increases in the numbers of women in doctoral 
education arc also shown in table I'J. in virtually all 
fields shown there is a significantly higher percentage of 
women ein'olled in 1D71-72 than gained their doctorates 
in 1 969-70. This presages a likely major increase in the 
proportion of doctoral recipients who are women within 
the next se\ eral years even allowing for the higher attri- 
tion rate of women than men. (For comparative data on 
nialc-female attrition at the doctoral level, see footnote 
44.) Examination of these data by field shows that the 
relatively low representation of women in doctoral edu- 
cation in New York is especially attributable to low fe- 
male entrance into the "hard" sciences. Low^ enrollments 
in these fields is, no doubt, caused in part by cultural 
bias in admissions practices, but it also reflects more 
deeply inculcated cultural biases that discourage women 
from choosing to enter or lemain in these fields. 

While the evidence is mixed on the question of sexual 
discrimination in admissions practices and fellowship 
awaids, Ann Heiss in her study of major graduate 
schools, flatly asserts that "... not excluding nuademic 
(jualificationSj sex is probably the most disc iminatory 
factor applied in the discussion of whether to admit an 
applicant to graduate school." The Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation found that while 43 per- 
cent of the applicants for Woodrow Wilson Fellowships 



Ibid. p. 93. For general data citing the approximate equal- 
ity of women doctoral students in terms of j!;raduation (at tlu; 
VUA). level) from tlie highest (juality institutions proportional to 
MH-n, .see .lolin K. Kolger, Helen S. Astin, and Alan E. Bayer, 
"liuman Resources and I)()Cl<iral Education." New Y'ork: Kuijsell 
Sage Foundation, 1970, p. 285. A comprelicnsivc analysis of 
wonicn who hold the dottoralc is found in Helen S. Astin, **Tbc- 
Woman Doctorate in America: Origins, Career, and Family." 
New York; Kusscll Sage Foundation, 1969. 
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TABLE 19 

Doctorates Awarded to Women in 1969-70 and 1971-72 Female Doetoral Enrollments 

in New York Stale, by Field 



l%9-70 Doctorates 
Number of 



1971-72 Doctoral Enrollment 
(Full & Part Time) 





Doctorates 


% of Total 


Nundjcr of 


% of Total 




Awarded to 


Doctorates 


Women 


Enrollment 


Field 


Woinen 


in Field 


Enrolled 


in Field 


Biological Sciences 


41 


14.3 


617 


28.4 


Business 


2 


2.7 


34 


6.2 


Education 


189 


29.7 


1844 


36.5 


Engineering 




0.9 


AO 


1.9 


Fine Arts 


20 


31.2 


343 


49.1 


Foreign Languages 


45 


36.6 


594 


55.5 


Letters 


66 


28.2 


1148 


41.5 


Mathematics 


9 


7.6 


152 


17.1 


Physical Sciences 


20 


4.8 


269 


10.5 


Psychology 


64 


30.5 


817 


39.2 


Social Sciences 


92 


19.0 


1188 


28.5 


Total (includes all fields not cited) 


600 


18.4 


7681 


28.6 



Source; New York State Education Department, "College and University Degrees Conferred, 
]969'70." Higher Education (Jeneral Information Survey, Advanced l)<!gree Enrrdlments, fall 1971. 



were women, only 28 percent of those chosen were 
women, and attributes this attrition from application to 
acceptance in part to cultural bias." There is also some 
evidence that women are discriminated against in the 
type of supjjovl they receive in graduate schools.*'^ An 
extensive national survey of graduate students by the 
American Council on Education shows that among the 
group expecting the Ph.D., a slightly higher percent of 
the women than the men had fellowship support (29 per- 
cent to 26 percent), but the men had more sources of 
support and also significantly higher percent of teaching 
and research assislantships than the women (43 percent 
to 37 percent). A slightly higher percent of female than 
male graduate students relied on their spouse for some 
financial supj)ort (30 percent of the men and 33 percent 
of the women) 



Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation, "Annual 
Keport, 1970-71/' Princeton, NJ,, 1971, p. 16. The cultural hias 
includes consideration of the greater difii<:ulties of women in ob- 
taining johs commensurate with their training, ability, and inter- 
ests. The higher attrition rates of female Woodrow Wilson f(d- 
lows may also be a factor. Of the classes of 1958, 1959, and 
1960, 47 percent of the women obtained the Ph.D., whereas 76 
percent of the men obtained the doctorate. 
•'•■^ See, for example, Heiss, op. c it., p. 94. 

Sec John A. Creager, "The American Graduate Student: A 
Normative Description" (ACE Research Reports, voL 5 No. 5). 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, October 1971, 
p. 19. Sec also Folgcr, op. cit., p. 285; Hunter, op. cil., pp. 31, 33. 



3. Financial Barriers to Access 

The information is not available to gauge accurately 
and sjjec'ifically the extent to which qualifted students 
have been denied access or have faced significantly lim- 
ited alternatives to doctoral education because of lack of 
financial support. Anecdotal accounts abound, but are 
found on both sides of the question. Some information, 
however, does strongly suggest the need for more sup- 
port in this area. 

First of all, the sharp drop in federally funded trainee- 
ships and fellowshi])s (whicli was more than 50 percent 
between 1068 and 1972 and significantly greater in the 
current fiscal year) has not only seriously curtailed ac- 
cess generally, but has placed a special burden on the 
poor, though qualified, student. One of the major effects 
of the dramatic expansion of Federal funding of gradu- 
ate education through both student aid and academic re- 
search grants had been greatly to expand opportunities 
for the talented student without economic resources of 
his own or his family. This movement toward equality 
on the basis of ability alone is now threatened with re- 
gression. 

Second, some idea of the large group of students with 
limited financial resources in New York is seen from the 
data of table 20. These data suggest that the group of 
doctoral students needing substantially increased assist- 
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TABLE 20 

Nt»w York Slate Scholar Iiicciitivc Payiiicnts; Dislrihiition by Ncl Income Level 



$2,000 



$2,000'$6,000 



S(kOOI '$8,000 



$8MI'$20M0 



Uiidergrudualtj 
2970-71 
1971.72 

Total Grutluule 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 



157t^ 

28% 
30% 



.S5%: 

33% 

35%, 

33%. 



U7o 

13% 



33% 
36%, 

24% 
23%. 



Source: Regents Exuniinutiiui and Scholarship Center, New York State Education Department. 



ancc in order to remove financial iDarricrs of access jnay 
be in excess of one-lliird of llie doctoral student popula- 
tion. In 1971-72, 30 percent of all New York graduate 
students wlio received scliolar incentive payments liad a 
net taxable income of less than S2.000.'' 

Additional suggestive data on unequal opportunity for 
doctoral study on the basis of financial barriers is pro- 
vided by New York's Scliolar Incentive system, shown in 
table 21. The average award to all graduate students in 
1971-72 under the Scholar Incentive Program was S33L 
Advanced graduate students (mostly doctoral) received 
an average award of S515 {1968 data). The maximum 
annual award for doctoral students is now S600. This 
level of support is clearly not adequate to equalize edu- 
cational opportunity for economically disadvantaged 
groups. This is e.specially the case for qualified students 
seeking to attend private doctoral institutions which have 
average annual tuitions of over 82,000 and wliicli in 
some cases charge almost S3,000 annually. 

One study has found that '1-3 percent of graduate stu- 
dents considered financial assistance to be the most im- 
portant single factor in clioosing a graduate scIiooL and 
56 percent made their decision aI)out a specific graduate 
school on that basis. Additional national surveys indicate 
that doctoral students cite financial difficulties as the sin- 



On a national scale, the median income of graduate stu- 
dents was about $4,000 and one-half of the single men and 
■women had incomes of less than S3,000 in 1965, Hunter, op. cit., 
p. 17. The sanu? study shows tlial the percent of nude students 
with graduate stipends rises with the increase in the fatlu;r's 
level of education, job status, and income (p. 35). Tims, support 
ut the graduate level has not been fundamentally np])ortioned in 
consideration of socioeeonomic equity or prohai)le need. 



. TABLE 21 
New York Sl:Ue 
Scholar Inceiilive Payments: 
Average Annual Award 





Undergraduate 


Total 
Graduate 


First-Year 
(Graduate 


Higher 
(rraduale 


1967-08 


S171 




S287 


S520 


1968.69 


$165 




S284 


S515 


1970-71 


S178 


S317 






1971-72 


$207 


S331 







Source: iicjicnts Examination and Scholarship Center, New 
York -SiaJe Ediuation De/Kirlinenl. 



gle most important reason for not completing study more 
ra|)idly or for discontinuing study. 



Cited in i^owel and Lauison, op. cit. p. 68; Hunter, op- cit., 
pp. 42-13, for response on not completing graduate study more 
rapidly <31 percent of the full-time student resi)ondenls com- 
pared to 13 percent for the next reason) ; Creager, op. cit. p. 41, 
for responses on whether fmanee will prevent eoinpJelion of grad- 
uate study 19 percent, yes, and 28 percent, may he, among those 
students expecting; a Ph.D.). It should l)c noted liiat recent stud- 
ies by David iJrencman have minimized t'*e role of student ftnan- 
cial support in explaining doctoral student attrition and empha- 
sized internal market conditions in institutions and the relative 
(external market for Ph.D.'s as basic factors. See David W. Brene- 
man, *The Ph.D. Production Function: The Case at Berkeley." 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California, Berkeley, 1970; David 
W. Brenenuin, **An Eej)nomie Theory of Ph.D. Production." 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California, Berkeley, 1970; and 
David W. Breneman, "Tlie Ph.D. Degree at Berkeley, Interviews, 
Placement and Recommendations," Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California, Berkeley, 1971. Breneinan does not call for an end to 
student aid. but for the alJoealion of student enroIJnients so as to 
reduce the high attrition of doctoral sludenls. 
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11. Objectives for the Seventies 



The prohlems confronting doctoral education in New 
York are system wide in nature and effects, encompassing 
all types of institutions, public and private, large and 
small, complex and specialized. This is true of problems 
of quality, costs and finaneing, changing manpower and 
student needs, and equity in student opportunity. Clearly, 
therefore, the State has a responsibility to deal with 
these problems and to promote the orderly development 
of doctoral education on a statewide basis. The commis- 
sion believes that all New York's doctoral institutions 
should be regarded as a system of complementary, inter- 
related parts. All of New York's institutions should be 
regarded as distinctive in self-defined missions and pur- 
poses but as all working within a common framework. 

The commission believes that the objectives for the 
1970's in New York's doctoral institutions within a con- 
text of common needs, interests, and purposes should be 

(A) maximum quality in doctoral education, on an 
institutional and statewide basis 

(H) maximum economy, efliciency, and effectiveness 
in the use of the resources for doctoral education 
on an institutional and statewide basis 

(C) equity in access to doctoral education for all doc- 
toral students. 

It is the major and difficult task of both institutions 
and the Regents, as the State's coordinating body in 
higher education, to work toward these objectives to the 
greatest possible extent through judicious programs of 
coordination and selective use of resources. It should he 
the objective of all concerned to make progress toward 
these objectives as complementary and as mutually rein- 
forcing as possible on a statewide basis In a period of 
constraint and consolidation, moreover, empliasis should 
be placed on maximum effectiveness in the use of t^- 
sources on a statewide basis. Of course, institutional di- 
versity, flexibility, and initiative should also be sustained 
in this process as much as possible. 

The following section discusses approaches that the 
commission believes appropriate to pursuit of the several 
objectives. It is expected that these approaches should be 
multipurpose, such as supporting the objective of in- 
creased efliciency as well as quality, or increased student 
opportunity as wefl as net economy. 



A. Maintaining and Improving Quality 

A central objective in doctoral education should be the 
maintenance and improvement of quality. Tliere are 
great ambiguities and subtleties of concept surrounding 
quality. But quality docs exist, and it needs no de- 
fense as a goal. Quality should be a basic determinant in 
the allocation of resources in doctoral education. Thus 
its assessment, however difficult, is of central importance. 
The following discussion indicates some of the factors 
and methods the commission believes important in the 
assessment of quality. 

1. Assessments of Quality 

It is clear that assessments of quality must be respon- 
sive to the mix of objectives of each program being eval- 
uated. Some may be geared primarily to the production 
of new knowledge, some primarily to the application of 
knowledge to solving technological and societal prob- 
lems, and others primarily to the training of skilled 
teachers.''" As the objectives vary in relative impor- 
tance, so too must the criteria used to judge success in 
meeting the defined objectives. In addition, all evalua- 
tions must be sensitive to the environment of free in- 
quiry characteristic of high quality programs. 

Evaluation by Peer Groups 

The commission believes that evaluations by external 
peer groups best assess the appropriateness of program 
objectives and tlie effectiveness with whicli they are 
being met, as well as the less tangible milieu and "cli- 
mate" of quality. Such groups should include both aca- 



Allan CartlLT has noied, for example, that ultimately qual- 
ity is an "attribute of value" and eannol be objectively measured. 
Carllrr, op. cil., p. 4. 

The purpntrs of graduate education are discussed, for ex* 
ample in the National Board on Graduate Education, op. cil., pp. 
3-6. For additional discussion and critique, see Heiss, op, cil.; 
bernard Berelsoii, "Graduate Education in tin; United Stales/' 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960; Clark Kerr, "Tbe Uses of ibe 
llniversily" New York: Harper and Row, 1963; Stephen M. 
Spurr, **Acadeinic Degree Structures," New York: McGrawHill, 
1970; and McCarthy and Illner, op. cil. 
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(leniic and noiuicademic nieiiil)ers and recent doctoral 
•graduates. They should of course assess a program both 
ihroujrh ajjpropriale slalislical indexes of (juality and 
also lhrou«rh extensive interviews and discussions with 
students, recent j^raduates, faculty, and a(hninistration. 
The |)eer grou])S should examine the various aspects of 
program efTectiveness and success within the context of 
the defined objectives of a program. The factors to be 
considered include supportiveness of graduate students: 
(juality of informal and formal advisement and supervi- 
sion; degree of cooperation, morale, and commonality of 
purpose among both students and faculty; effectiveness 
of teaching; student (junlity; institutional support for 
doctoral programs: comprehensiveness of instruction; 
coherence of programs within a department; and suppor- 
tive facilities. A major aspect of these peer group evalua- 
tions should he examination of the (juality of the out- 
comes of the doctoral program as indicated by the 
(juality of student research and dissertations and by fac- 
ulty research {or other creative achievement). Evalua- 
tions should also atteinj)t to assess (juality in terms of 
how fully a prcjgram has utilized or developed student 
ability and in terms of bow the students have been 
changed or affected by the educational process. 

The conmiission feels that evaluators should particu- 
larly assess the re.sponsiveness of each program to 
changes within the methodohjgy and structure of ki\owl- 
cdge in each discipline. They should assess the respon- 
siveness of j)rograms to the j)roblems of the rajjid obso- 
lescence of specialized knowledge characteristic of some 
fields. As is appropriate in the various disciplines, they 
should assess each program's responsiveness both to need 
for increased or changed specialization and also to needs 
for more interdisciplinary training. In sum, evaluators 
should examine not only the effectiveness with which a 
program's stated objectives are met but should also as- 
sess each program's objectives in the context of changes 
within the discipline being examined. 

The commission believes that evaluators should also be 
sensitive to changing work roles and activities in each 
discipline and to problems of j)ossible mistraining and 
misutilization of Ph.D.'s. Clearly, only a limited number 
of programs fully committed to producing university re- 
search professors will be needed. There should be read- 
justments in values anfl j)urj)0ses among graduate facul- 
ties so as to prepare doctoral students more adequately 
for changing work roles. Evaluations by peer groups 
should assess responsiveness to new needs. These include 
more generalized, cross-disciplinary analysis and more 
sophisticated, |)roblem-solving capabilities. Tlie "consum- 
ers" of doctoral education especially — the students, 



alumni, and employers — should be assayed as to the effec- 
tiveness of the program being examined in j)reparing 
students for work, both in terms of needed skills and 
knowledge and in terms of attitude toward different roles 
ihcy will assume. 

2. Efficiency and Quality 

The commission believes that in a period of limited 
resources there must be increasing examination of the ef- 
iiciency and productivity of doctoral programs. The dis- 
cnssion of (juality in New York's institutions has noted 
that the high (juality institutions generally are more 
eflicient in doctoral production than low rated institu- 
tions. Analysis by the National Science Board shows that 
high (juality institutions have higher graduate 
student/faculty ratios and grant more doctorates per fac- 
ulty member and per graduate student than low (juality 
institutions.'*' Programs characterized by both efliciency 
of ' jjroduction and high (juality should be strongly sup- 
jjorted wherever they exist. 

Programs should be carefully examined for low 
efficiency and jjroductivity. using such indexes as num- 
ber of students and degrees granted, attrition rate, 
alumni jjroductivity las indicated by job jjlacement, 
employer satisfaction, research achievement), and stu- 
dent and faculty research for creative achievement). Pro- 
grams of low (juality acconijjanied by low efficiency or 
j)ro(luctivity should be considered for phasing out. It 
must be emphasized that efficiency should not replace 
other indexes of quality, but it should be considered in 
the larger context of relative benefit and need to both 
the institution and society. 

3. Size and Quality 

An increasing body of information shows the general 
correlations of size and quality. The National Science 
Board in its study of correlates of quality has found, for 
example, that high (juality doctoral institutions have 
larger degree outputs, a higher ratio of doctorates to 
baccalaureate degrees, larger departments (in terms of 
faculty members), greater educational and general in- 
come, and greater Federal funding for academic research 
and development than low quality institutions," High 

••1 National Sl'Ichl'c Board, op. l'Ii., pp. 77-81, 92-97. TIte total 
stu(lcnt/fa(Jiilty ratio was IovntsI in ihe high ([iialiry inslilurions 
and IncrL'asetl with the decline in quality class of institution. Tiie 
National Science Board notes that low student/faculty ratios 
iiiighl he expected in new high quality programs which hud not 
yet achieved widespread repute among potential graduate slu» 
dents. 

National Science Board, op. cit., pp. 53-65. 
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quality iiislilulions characteristically have a iiuniher of 
high quality j)iograms in related fields. The National 
Science Board has suggested as a "critical mass" mini- 
mum for doctoral institutions, seven doctoral programs 
in mutually supporting fields, of seven faculty nicmhers 
and 49 students each.*''** These kinds of data and analy- 
ses suggest giving support to a general resource concen- 
tration policy in the State's system of doctoral education. 

Thus the examination of quality has a variety of 
aspects and ramifications. Assessments should be sensi- 
tive to the diversity of professional and social roles for 
which doctoral education prepares students. Within this 
framework, evaluations of quality should centrally exam- 
ine the extent to which doctoral programs fulfill their 
stated objectives. Beyond this assessment, however, eval- 
uations should consider the degree to which programs 
are preparing students for changes in both their disci* 
pline and in kinds of work activity. In addition, evalua- 
tions should assess quality in relationship to various fac- 
tors of efficiency. These several considerations should be 
a basis on which to establish priorities of relative benefit 
and need and on which to allocate resources for the sup- 
port of doctoral education. 

B. Increasing Economy, EfYiciency, and 
Effectiveness 

A second major objective of State policy in tlie 1970's 
should be utilization of New York's total resources for 
doctoral education in a more economical, elFicient. and 
effective way. This means the reduction of unnecessary 
duplication and competition in the State's system of doc- 
toral education. It means maximizing such desired attrib- 
utes of doctoral education as high quality and increased 
student opportunity in the most economical and efficient 
way while at the same time maintaining the pluralism 
and diversity of New York's systerh. It means, finally, 
making the State's resources for doctoral education more 
effectively responsive to societal and individual needs. 

Approaches to realizing these objectives may be dis- 
cussed within three categories which are mutually sup- 
portive. They are (1) reviews of |)rogram need, benefit, 
and purposes (2). development of inter institutional coop- 
eration and coordination, and (3) selective financial sup- 
port for doctoral programs. 

1. Reviews of Program Need 

Because education has entered a period of constraint 
in growth and resources and because of changing socie- 

Ibid., PI). 97-102. 



tal and individual demands, it is imperative that there be 
systematic reviews of need, benefit, and purposes in doc- 
toral programs. These assessments from the broad 
perspective of need should mesh with the assessment of 
(piality discussed in the preceding section. Reviews 
should occur on two levels. The first is within the institu- 
tion itself and the second at the State level. 

IiisUtutional Self-Evalualion 

All doctoral programs should be self-evaluated by in- 
stitutions in terms of both institutional needs and priori- 
ties and in terms of societal needs for doctorates in the 
discipline. These internal reviews may be appropriate at 
various levels. They may be university wide, or as in the 
case of State University of New York and City Univer- 
sity of New York, systemwide. 

It is apparent that some doctoral programs are exces- 
sively costly in terms of benefits to the institution or stu- 
dents. The faculty may be too small or the students too 
few for an efTective program. There may be inadequate 
(juality of students or faculty, or poor productivity and 
achievement. There may be inadequate specialized sup- 
portive facilities, notably libraries or equipment for sci- 
entific research. A program may detract significantly 
from the quality and effectiveness of undergraduate work 
in the same field. A program may not contribute to or 
enhance doctoral programs in other disci])lines in the in- 
stitution, but instead, by virtue of unusually high cost, 
seriously weaken them. In addition, institutions should 
evaluate their doctoral programs in the context of exist- 
ing strong programs in the field in the State and Nation. 
If the program is comparatively weak, serious considera- 
tion should be given to eitlur raising it to high (juality 
or else eliminating it and using its resources 
elsewhere.'"' 

Special consideration should also be given to the fu- 
ture of all fields examined in the context of scientific 
and scholarly trends and in terms of national needs. Al- 
though doctoral education cannot be geared exclusively 
or even primarily to enq)loynient preparation, institu- 
tions should, nevertheless, be increasingly sensitive in 
their evaluations to the degree to which these programs 
are responding to changes in employment patterns. As in 
external reviews of quality, doctoral programs should be 



Tlic Carnegie Coniinission on Higher Education in "The 
M(iro Effective Use of Resources" (1972) discusses sucli institu- 
tional reviews, espeeially pp. 91-110. Problems of resource a Hoe a* 
tioii are analy/.(Mi (iiiantitalively in a number of tiw; studies ema- 
nating from the Kord Foundation Program for Uescareh in 
University Administration. For two examples of procedures and 
criteria for institutional self^evaluation of programs, see appendix 
C. 
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rxaiiiiried l)y inslilulioiis llietnselvcs in leriiis of wht'llier 
lliey are rnakin«r llicir sUidenls iticroasiii':!)' vulnerable lo 
rlian'Tes in llieir (li.seij)liiie or llie job niarkel arul 
wliellier lliey are Irniiiiii;: llieni lo deal willi broad fiinc- 
lioiial problems and interdisciplinary problems. 

The eiTecl of sncli internal reviews (jf doeloial pro- 
♦rranis in terms of (jualily. eosts. and benefit to the insti- 
tution and soeiely shonid result in a more elTeelive and 
edieient internal structure of doctoral education at a 
hiulier level of ([uality. 

StaU'wide Kevlrw and Coord iiuitioii 

As the body responsible for the development of lii^dier 
education on a statewide basis, the Hc'icnls should both 
intensively and systematically review propratns and vi^'- 
orously exercise their coordinatiiiir function iti the ititer- 
ests of maximum overall economy, eiliciency. and elTec- 
tiveriess. As the otdy ajieney at tlie State* level with 
co^rii/aru'c over all New York's educatiuti institutions, 
they .should insure that duplication is avoided, that 
needed areas are served, and that an increasinjily interre- 
lated system develoj)s. Fo this end. tlu^y should ri •por- 
ously assess pro])osed new programs in the context of 
exislin'^ rejiional State, and national pro|iratns in the 
same field accordinjr to staiulavds of both need and ([ual- 
ity. In assessments of quality in existin*: ])ro'irams. the 
Re'rents. like the doctoral institutions tliemselves. sliould 
examine each proi^ram's contribution to both societal 
and institutional needs. Finally, the Re|ients should un- 
dertake a systematic study of the eeonomics of doctorate 
production in New York's doctoral institutions in order 
to ascertain the actual and relative cost of doctoral edu- 
cation anionji institutions and disciplines. Analysis alon*: 
tliis line shouhl contribute •rreally to the more enicieut 
and economical allocation of resources. 

2. Developing Iiiteriii^titiitioiial Cooperation 
and Coordination 

Interinstitutional cooperation atul coordination hold 
great promise for promotinj; all of the eonmiission's rec- 
oni mended objectives for the seventies. Sharinj: facilities 
and faculty and providiti|i for cross rc'ristration of stu- 
dents, for example, are obvious ways of extending the 
benefits of high rpialily resources as well as minimizing 
unnecessary duj)lication and competitioti and probably 
saving money. A special study prepared for this report 
avers Uial . . At issue in this study is not so much 
whether joint elTorts among colleges and universities cati 
or should exist (the lengthy history of, and increasing 
experience with, various forms of interinstitutional coop- 



eration has clearly answered this the aflirmative), but 
rather for what purposes, under what conditions, and in 
what forms might such combinations be most 
eireclivj.'?'' The commission concurs in this outlook 
and believes that purposeful ventures in coordination 
arul coo|)eration will contribute importantly to increased 
(pialily. student oi)portunity, and ediciency. 

Interinstitutional cooperation may ])roceed in a variety 
of forms. It may develop between graduate departments 
in the same disciplines, in complementary disciplines, or 
between institutions with mutual interests. It ma\' de- 
velo[) regionally, on a statewide basis, or on an interstate 
basis. It should occur within formal and informal group- 
ings. Kncouragcment and stimulus should be given to all 
forms of cooperation that promote the objectives of State 
policy in doctoral education. There mny be a special oj)- 
|)ortunity for c()o[)eralive efforts within the framework of 
regional programs now being established. 

The possible forms of c(nDperation can be categorized 
iti nuui\ ways. In die paper prej)ared for this study, the 
authors have categorized major forms: fl) instructional 
forms and technicpies I particularly in technology): (2) 
joint degree program.^: (3) faculty sharing: (4) student 
j'X(diangc; In) student roearch I field experience): (6) 
service and applied exp(*rtise: (7) facilities sharing; (o) 
faculty development; IM) faculty research. 

The authors of this j)a])er suggest that all nine of these 
categories of coordination at the doctoral level might 
apply under die assumptions, clearly applicable lo the 
Regents, that (a\ the coordinating agency plays a strong 
or moderate role, (h) die re is a Stale policy of main- 
taining a balance between private and public institutions. 
Ic) there is a strong coordinating agency cominitmenl to 
(pjality.-''' 

Some forms of interinstitutional cooj)eration are 
clearly more readily effected than odiers, in large Jjart 
because of a low perceived threat to the autonomy or 
basic interests of institutions or affected grouj)s within 
institutions. Thus, facilities sharing and student exchange 
can he lelatively easily implemented. Facilities sharing is 
also likely to result in cost savings by participating insti- 
tutions. Other forms of cooperation, such as joint degree 
programs or sharing of institutional techtiiciues and 
forms, might be more diflicult because of high perceived 
threats to interests within institutions. Whatever the un- 
certainties and difficulties, however, it is clear diat inter- 
institutional cooperation can and should be an important 
means of increasing the total effectiveness of New York's 

Poterson and \V)>fij;ett, op. cil., p. 1. 

pp. lH-20. Scr iippetidix E for a more detailed pn-s- 

cnlalion. 
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sysloni of doctoral eduualion in incelitig its iieods and re- 
.s|)on.si))i lilies. 

3. Financial Support for Doctoral Programs 

The commission believes ihe Stale's coimnilmenl to 
doctoral education iinisl be accompanied by the williii<;- 
I less to provide siiflicient resources and opportunity for it 
to sustain itself in a productive and edlcient manner at a 
hi<(h level of (piality. Its support of pro<;rams in the pub- 
lic sector is direct and straiglilforward through the usual 
budjiclinj; process and appropriations by the Lejiislatirre. 
Contributions of public moneys to programs in the pri- 
vate sector arc made through direct grants, under the 
Bundy Law. to individual inslilutions for each degree 
granted.* While the commission recognizes the many 
questions surrounding the issue of dishursenient of pub- 
lic moneys to a mixed public and private educational en- 
terprise, it strongly believes that appropriate support 
should he provided for high quality and needed pro- 
grams in both sectors. 

It should he reemphasized at this point that it is in the 
State s inleresl to maintain continual ion of programs of 
high quality because quality and efficiency are mutually 
reen forcing. As noted in the discussion of the correlates 
of (juality, the highest quality institutions are often also 
the most efficient, producing more doctorates pei faculty 
member and per graduate student than lower quality in- 
stitutions. Additionally, the National Science Board has 
found that the unit cost of raising quality is least at the 
lop end of the scale,'*" Thus, it would generally be more 
economical for the State to sustain high quality in eslah- 
lishec! programs than to attempt to raise quality through 
large investments iu low (piality programs. It should also 
be noted that high quality programs are generally most 
successful in attracting funds from external sources. All 
these considerations apply both to public and private in- 
stitutions. 

Although calculations of the costs of doctoral educa- 
tion within a university are still not developed to the 
jjoint where ])recise figures are available, there is consid- 
erable evidence that the amounts formally budgeted in 
the public sector do not really cover actual costs. The es- 
timate of about S[>,500 (Section I D) as the average an- 
nual cost for doctoral education per full-lime equivalent 
student does not square with the annual budg[eted alloea- 



* Public funds also accrue to private institutitms ihroujjh 
such programs as tlici Utyeiils Scholarsliips ami Studeni hinrntivr 
aid wherein awards made to individual students are used for tui- 
tion payments at the institution, public or private, the student at- 
tends. 

''^ National Science Board, op. c it,, pp. 108-113, 



lions at public instiluti(Uis variously cited from S>^.oO() to 
SS.cJOO. with nH)rc weight given the lower figure, ((lorn- 
parable figures were not readily available from the pri- 
vate secUu.) The dillerence nnist be nuule up by funds 
fr(un tuition, sponsored programs, or other sources. If 
this is achieved, the full educational costs will be fiutb- 
coming. If this is not achieved, then the doctoral j)ro- 
gram will suffer or suj)port will be drawn from other lev- 
els of instruction. There appears to be evidence for the 
latter in both the public and private sectors. To the ex- 
tent that is so. a poor atmosphere is provided for sus- 
taining the kind of doctoral education enterprise to 
which the Stale aspires, to say nothing of the elTects on 
other levels of instruction. 

The State and i\e\v York City in its relati<ui to The 
City University have the res])onsibility to insure that the 
doctoral programs in the public institutions, meeting the 
standards of present or potential high (pudity and need 
receive appropriate support. They have an important 
place aiul serve important functions within New York's 
overall educational system. Having made a conmiitmenl 
to establish this level of education in the public institu- 
tions, it is vital that the State and city see to it that the 
(jualified programs are niainlained to achieve the goals 
set for then). With jirobahly many, if not most, programs 
still in relatively early stages of maturity and growth, 
and during a time of diminishing support from tradi- 
tional sources, particular attention and discrimination 
are required to concentrate available resources for doc- 
toral education most appropriately. 

The State and city also have a considerable stake in 
the c(U)tinuation of programs of high quality and need 
in the private sector. Generally speaking, it would be 
mon? expensive for then) to provide atlditional doctoral 
etbication for more students at public institutions than to 
subsidize their education at private institutions. Thus, a 
program of iiuMcased Hundy aid support for doctoral ed- 
ucation, within the limits of the subvention with public 
funds for support of doctoral education at public institu- 
tions, sbouhl promote net cfTiciency and economy in New 
York's system of doctoral education. Under the present 
formula, S2,400 is granted for each doctorate awarded. 
This re()resents^ on the average, about one-twentieth of 
the estimated actual cost of each degree. 

The commission is aware of the many questions of 
both principle aiul pragmatism surrounding the applica- 
tion of the present formula for Bundy aid. The formula 
does not, for example, discriminate among programs or 
institutions on the basis of such factors as quality, re- 
sources, level of sponsored research, student aid, or in- 
structional practice. Neither, insofar as can be deter- 
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mined, do appniprialioiLs to individual inj^liluliuns in the 
public sector so disrriniinale. As Ikls already been staled, 
the eonnnission believes that public funds should be 
appropriated to support diseriuiinately doctoral edu(*a« 
tion on the basis of hi<!b ipiality and need. 

C. Toward Equity in Access 

A third objective of .State policy in the I97()*s should 
be to provide Cipial opportiniity for doctoral education 
to all (pialified students at all the institutions, bolli pub- 
lic and private, within the State. Full realization of this 
<!t>al should not be fru>lrated by socioeconomic or cub 
tural barriers. 

1. Ri*(liii*iii<; Ecoiioiinc Barriers 

Financial considerations may be the nio>i pervasive 
barrier lo access. While data are not available on the 
nund^er and (piality of students exclnded from doctoral 
education by lack of financial resources, a ."substantial 
nund)er of (btctoral .^^tudents and (|ualified potential stu- 
dents do lack at let pi ate financial resource.^. The problem 
of financial l^arrier.^ has been both illustrated and exac- 
erbated by the decline in ]»ublic fellowships, traineeships. 
and assislantsliips support for doctoral students. Whereas 
Federal follow ships and traineeships. uhich had elTec- 
lively reduced financial barriers for .•science students in 
the I%()*s. supported 20 percent of I nited Slated gradu- 
ate students in V)Gl\-G*), by 1972-73. they supported only 
7 percent of the ;:raduate students.'*^ 

The problems of inade(|uate student aid have liati 
major im])act on students* opportunity to attend the j>ri- 
vate universities where tuitions are hi<!her than at the 
public institutions, and where the traditional sources for 
their support arc much diniiiii>hcd. The cominis.<^ion be- 
lieves that if the (dijective of equal op[)ort unity for ad- 
mission of (pialified .students to any of the doctoral pro- 
«i;rams in the State is to be realized, then a student <!rant 
based on the dilTercnce in tuition at the public and 
private institution and on the students* individual lU'cd 
should be forlbcomin*!:. 

Tills is pr(d)aldy hvsi accomplished thr(Hi«:)i the .Staters 
Sclndar Incentive Pi'o«i;raiiK modified to accoin|)lisli the 
(d)jective described here. In devisin*! fonmihu^ for enact- 
ing: ibis recoininendalioii, however, these <;raiits for nar- 
rowiii*: the |)ublic/private tiiition *ii\[K should noU when 
coupled with Bundy aid lo the institution, exceed the 



•'•"Kidd, *i'*rclrral Suppor! for (Jradiuilc Kditcation in llu- 
.Seventies" op. eil., p. 12. 



limits eslabliMied by the cost subvention for doctoral ed- 
ucation at the jiuldic in>titutions. At the same time* care 
should be taken that support for acliievenient of e(|uity 
in access should not become a stimulus to «!reat doctoral 
(*nrolhnenl expansion. 

It should be emphasi/.ed that increased public support 
of doctoral students is desirable for reasons of "leneral 
economic benefit. Kstimates of the **costs** of doctoral ed- 
ucation freipicntly uiidere>tiinalt* both the co>ts to the 
student and the economic contributions of doctoral train* 
in*! to society. All commentator.^ a;:ree that in addition 
to the actual co>ts to the >tudi'iit of tuition and siibsisl- 
ciice. earnin<!s fore<!one while in ;!raduate >chool mu>t be 
counted. It is also estimated that most, if not all. of the 
public cost of education at the doctoral level is paid 
back through the lii<!lier taxes resultant from the lii<!li'*r 
income attributable to the doctorate. There are. of 
cour.M'. additional benefits accruiii*: to society from the 
existence of doctoral education and manjjower in the 
form of new knowledge, economic development, and 
other les> taii<!ible dividcMds.''' (Nearly, substantial sup- 
|M)rt of doctoral >tudents is a judicious public invest* 
ineiit. 

2. I{eiiH»viii<; Harriers to Minority l«roiipH 
and Wcnneii 

III its first rep(»rt. the National Hoard on Graduate Kd- 
iicatioii makes the observation . « . **Tlie ovcrwiielmin;: 
majority of faculty members in the United Stales are 
white males. It is unlikely that ibis accnrately reflects the 
distribution of talents reipiiied for teach in;: and research 
in the populatimi." **" In view of the fact that the d(»cto- 
rate is a ^leiieral rccjuisile for faculty membership, it ap- 
pears a safe assunij>tioii that whatever the rea^^fiiis. this is 
a reflection of uliat bad traii>|>ired in past years in firad- 
uate schools. 

Althou^ih represeiitatitm of minorities and women in 
doctoral stu<lies is incrtMsiii;:. tliey are still uiiderrepre- 
seiiled. As already noted, in 1970 women accounted for 
only 29 percent of the doctoral enrollment in New York 
and minority members for less than 10 percent (blacks 
for less than 1 percent). Although there are some find- 
ings to the (Contrary, the evidence appears to be predomi- 
nantly on the side that women indeed have been subject 
to si;;nificaiit discriminatUHi in *!aiinn;: access to doc- 
toral studies in certain fields and in certain institutions. 

Fnr a disriissinii of n»Ms ;iml "trliirn** on invi-sinienl. see 
Kri'Ciiiati. op. rit.. rsprrially rhapterM S anil (u am! iNiwel and 
I.aiiison. op. cit.. i-sprrially chapter 2. 

'^"National Hoard on (jnidiialc Education, op. rit., p. M. 
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In the case of minorities, there is evidence that at pres- 
ent discrimination in admission to doctoral studies is not 
the sif^nificant factor it once was. Low minority represen- 
tation in doctoral studies at this time proliably derives 
most importantly from low income and the serious disad- 
vantages minority group members still fare at educa- 
tional levels below the doctorate. 

Whatever the deep-seated cultural and socioeconomic 
barriers causing disproportionately low minority enroll- 
ments, alFirmative action measures should be taken by 
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both institutions and the State to increase enrollments of 
qualified students in Uiese groups in doctoral programs. 
There should be a continuing examination of the admis- 
.sioiis practices, enrollments, and attrition rate.s of these 
students to insure equity in access and responsiveness to 
the special needs of diese groups. The State should also 
promote, through affirmative action programs, thor- 
oughly equal employment opportunities for minority 
members and women as staff members in doctoral insti- 
tutions or others re(|uiring doctorates. 



III. Recommendations 



A major llienie of this report is ihe need for New 
York lo coord ilia le '.Is piannin*; for doctoral education at 
the Stale level. This recommendation derives its force 
from the fact that this is a period in which the resources 
available for doctoral education are clearly liniiled and 
j)rornise to remain so in the foreseeable future. Conse- 
quently, the traditional practice of individual institutions 
seekin*j( lo develop their own comprehensive doctoral 
pro tjr rams, often in lierce competition with each other, 
can no lonjjjer he justified. Tlie present siliialion requires 
that future development of doclorai education in the 
State be guided by the principle that doctoral pro«j;ranis 
should complement one another so that their quality and 
purposes are mulnally supportive lo the greatest extent 
possible. The arrangement of higher education in New 
York in three separate sectors, Slate University, City 
University, and tlie private institutions, make this even 
more essential. 

The commission makes its specific recommendations in 
cognizance of the Regents mandated responsibility to co- 
ordinate planning for all higher education in the State, 
both in the public and private sectors, and their autlior- 
ity to accredit programs to all the institutions and to 
evaluate eligibility for aid to private institutions under 
the Bundy Law. It is noted in this regard that the Board 
of Regents possesses virtually all the characteristics and 
functions cited by the Carnegie Commission on the Fu- 
ture of Higher Educali;:)n as appropriate ior a statewide 
higher education coordinating and planning agency. 

Finally, the commission lakes note of* the richly di- 
verse array of doctoral institutions and programs in the 
State in both the public and private sectors. The national 
and indeed international standing and roles of many of 
them should not he devalued by the recommendations 
for statewide coordination and planning. 

Recoiniiicndatioiis 

(1) The Regents should reg^ard all the doctoral pro- 
grants at both the public and private institutions, as con- 
stituling together an interrelated system for doctoral alu- 
cation. 



The commission considers this recommendation to be 
fundamental. Doctoral education faces an abundance of 
complex problems at this time, ami its purposeful coordi- 
nation at the State level is essential if New York is to 
])reserve and strengthen its ])osilion in this vital area of 
higher education. 

The Regents, as the responsible agency at the State 
level for coordinating the [)lanning of higher education, 
should take steps to insure that all the State's doctoral 
programs, individually and collectively, are of the high- 
ei?t quality, that they are pursued with economy and 
efHciency, and that socioeconomic and cultural barriers 
to access are eliminated. The other recommendations of 
the commission are directed essentially toward the reali- 
zation of these goals. 

(2) The Regents should have a general policy of con- 
centrating programs at a relatively limited number of in- 
stitutions in the interest of both highest quality ami the 
most efficient and economical use of limited resources. 

An increasing body of information indicates that both 
high (juality and economies of scale are generally found 
in institutions which liave a major commitment to doc- 
toral education and which have substantial programs in 
related fields. The advantage of mutual support of re- 
lated programs wherein their physical and financial re- 
sources and the interests, knowledge, and competencies 
of faculty and students are shared is best realized by 
concentrating these programs at a relatively limited num- 
ber of institutions. At the same time, in a state as large 
and diverse as New York, due consideration must also 
be given to regional needs. 

(3) The Regents should establish special committees to 
review the quality of and need for doctoral programs in 
selected disciplinary areas. Only programs meeting 
standards of present or potential high quality, and need 
should be offered. 

This recommendation stresses the paramount impor- 
tance of quality and need in doctoral education. Only 
programs meeting standards of high quality and need 
should be sustained. Even those programs which hereto* 
fore have been regarded as being of sufficient quality re* 
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quire serious review al lliis lime of liniilcd resources and 
new eslinuiles of need. However dillicull and cliallcn<ring 
a UKsk lliis reconiinendalion presents, llie problems it ad- 
dresses niusl neverllieless be facerl. 

The commission recommends, first, lluil llie Rc^^cnts 
appoint evaluation committees in tlie disciplinary areas 
Uiey wish to study and cliar^ze them witli evaluating the 
programs according to specified criteria and procedures. 
The commission believes tliat evaluations are ordinarily 
best made by groups composerl primarily of peers in the 
disci|)linary area. These i)eers sliould be primarily from 
out-of-state, represent botli the academic and nonaca- 
demic sectors, and inchide recent doctoral graduates. 

The committees should emi)loy combinations of ol)jec- 
tive and judgmental criteria in making tlieir evaluations. 
The criteria sliould reflect the joint recjuirements of higli 
quality and need. Among tlie specific factors tliat must 
be considered are quality of students, scliolarly acliieve- 
ment of faculty, availability of laboratory and Iil)rary fa- 
cilities, success in graduating enrolled students, financial 
su])port, the supervision and guidance of students, and 
the need for each program and its aj)propriateness for 
students* career aspirations. 

Within the context of this report, '"need for programs" 
has several connotations. It includes the need to sustain 
the expansion and transmission of knowledge in even the 
most esoteric fields; tlie need to produce skilled man- 
power for employment in industry, education, govern- 
ment, or other sectors; the need to develop understand- 
ing and methodologies that may he used to deal with 
societal j)roblems; and the need for new forms and types 
of programs in doctoral education. The evaluative proce- 
dure should give weight to these several aspects of need 
according to the special character of each discipline. As- 
sessments of need should be made on regional, statewide, 
and national bases, again according to the special char- 
acter of each discij)line. 

Consideration of the "appropriateness of j)rograms for 
students' career aspirations" has generally not been em- 
phasized enough in the evaluation of doctoral i)rograms. 
The practice in most fields has been i)rimarily lo prepare 
doctorates for research oriented careers in universities. 
The sharp contraction of the academic market and conse- 
quent greater likelihood of employment in other sectors 
and in new kinds of work activity necessitate much 
closer examination of the j)urposes and processes of doc- 
toral education. 

The commission recommends, second^ that on the 
basis of the committees' reports and recommendations, 
the Regents should give consideration to which programs 
should be sustained, placed on i)robation. or in case of 



serious deficiency, flercgistererl. Probation of a i)rogram 
should be for a period of 3 years, at the end of which 
time its status should be reviewed. The (juestion of with- 
drawal of registration presents dillicult and |)ainful j)rob- 
lems for all concerned. When a program that fails lo 
meet standards has been identified, the commission rec- 
ommends thai the Regents, in consultation with the insti- 
tution affected, arrange for its phasing out over a rea- 
sonable period of time with due consideration for the 
faculty and students involved. 

The particular statewide evaluations recommended 
here are envisaged as part of the current special reexam- 
ination and reevaluation of doctoral education in the 
State. The commission recognizes, of course, that the 
regular review of programs to maintain standards in all 
areas of doctoral study is the continuing task of the 
Stale I']ducation Department. The commission recom- 
mends that the Department take the same actions ])ro- 
posed here with regard to support and registration of all 
doctoral progranis on the basis of their review and as- 
sessment. 

(4) Netv York State should lend its financkd support in 
both the public and private sectors only to programs 
meeting the standards of existing or potential high qual- 
ity and need. Progranis without these qualifications 
should not be supported. 

The connnission believes it is essential tliat financial 
support of programs by the State be provided selectively 
on the basis of quality and need. At a time when re- 
sources are constrained and when review and reevalua- 
tion are watchwords in doctoral education, the State 
should not expend resources on i)rograms which do not 
meet standards of high cjuality and need. These funds 
would be much more effective if reallocated to the sup- 
port of those progranis that do meet such standards. 

The private institutions' main source of State funds is 
Bundy aid. Present j)ractice calls for awards to be made 
for doctoral degrees granted from all registered pro- 
grams. Tlie commission recommends that awards be 
made only for degrees granted from individual pro- 
grams that meet the standards determined by the Re- 
gents. Programs on i)robation would also warrant sup- 
port. 

The commission also recommends that financial sup- 
port for doctoral education in the public institutions be 
given only on a selective basis to approved programs. In 
addition, the present funding formula for doctoral educa- 
tion in public institutions, which rests on enrollment, 
should be modified to incorporate a factor based upon 
awarded degrees. It is urged that the Legislature and 
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Governor authorize funds for support of only those pro- 
pams meeting the standards of high quality and need. 

(5) New York State should strengthen its support oj all 
prof^rams thai meet /he standards of hi(i;h quality and 
need. 

This recommendation is advanced in recognition of 
the need for the State to make an unqualified Comnrit- 
ment to sup])ort its high (juaHty and needed ])ro^ranis in 
doctoral education. Such programs are found in hoth the 
pubHc and private institutions. Many of these institu- 
tions are national and international research centers, 
drawing talent and money to New York, enhancing its 
economic development, and making available their many 
resources and talents for use by industry and" govern- 
ment. 

The commission recommends that the ])rograms at llie 
public institutions meeting the standards of (|uality and 
need be adequately supported. The selective funding of 
only such programs as these, ai^ called for in recommen- 
dation (4), would allow for the concentration of re- 
sources to increase their support. It is strongly recom- 
mended that the State and city make a commitment to 
insure that the programs in their institutions meeting the 
standards of quality and need that have been developed 
are sustained with adequate support. It is urged that the 
Legislature and Governor authorize these funds. 

Programs of ({uality and need should also be sup- 
ported at New York's private institutions. They histori- 
cally have produced most of the State's doctorates and 
will continue to do so in tlie foreseeable future. In view 
of their importance to doctoral education in New York, 
the commission believes that the level of Bundy aid 
could be doubled from the ])resent level (S2.40() ])er de- 
gree, or approximately S400 per year per PTE student) 
without raising serious questions. X)f its being dispropor- 
tionate to the State's and city's subvention of doctoral 
programs in public universities. The award of Hundy aid 
only to qualified programs as called for in recommenda- 
tion (4) would allow for the concentration of resources 
in their support. 

(6) The Re(*;ents should sponsor increased cooperation 
and coordination in doctoral education by the institu- 
tions within the State. 

In order to design and promote purposeful interinsti- 
tutional cooperation in as many ways as possible, the 
commission recommends that the Regents direct the es- 
tablishment of committees of representatives in the var- 
ious disciplinary areas from the State's doctoral institu- 



tions. The commission believes that each committee 
should be given a specific charge and be required to sub- 
mit a report of its efforts. This system of committees 
should proN'ide opportunities for both public and private 
institutions to achieve improved (juality. economy, and 
student opportunity. This cooperation may proceed on a 
variety of levels — between individual institutions, region- 
ally, statewide and interstate — as the best opportunities 
may apj)ear. 

I 7 ) The Regents should insure that doctoral education 
at all institutions within the State be accessible to all 
qufdified New York students. Economic and cultural bar- 
riers to the realization of this goal should be eliminated. 

This recommendation has a number of facets, but its 
essence is that access to doctoral education must be 
equally available to all qualified students at all the insti- 
tutions, both public and private, within the State. The 
commission recommends that the Regents insure that 
economic and cultural barriers do not prevent the reali- 
zation of this goal. 

In furtherance of this objective, the commission rec- 
ommends that differences in tuition between the public 
and ])rivate institutions he considered to prevent this 
economic factor from limiting students' range of oppor- 
tunities for doctoral education. The financial grants fo 
be provided New York students in such a new program 
lo achieve this objecti\'e should be based on need. In de- 
vising formulae for this |)urpose, however, these grants 
should not. when coupled with Bundy aid to the private 
institutions, exceed the limits established by the public 
cost subvention for doctoral education at the public insti- 
tutions. 

In addition, the commission recommends that sex and 
minority group membership be eliminated as barriers to 
emoiiment in doctoral programs for qualified students. 
The Regents are urged to continue their efforts to insure 
that women and others heretofore excluded by those bar- 
riers have full opportunity to secui'e doctoral education 
so that they may subsequently participate more widely in 
society in all those activities requiring such preparation. 

(8) The Regents should require that^ as part of the 
1974 statewide master plan progress report, all the doc- 
toral granting institutions be required to revietv their 
doctoral programs from the point of view of determining 
anew their purpose, place, and need in overall institu- 
tional plans. 

This recommendation is made to emphasize the re- 
sponsibility and opportunity institutions have, particu- 
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larly at this lime and in conjunction with lliis specific 
study, to review llieir plans with respect to doctoral pro- 
grams. The review should include consideration of the 
many factors that have heen discussed in this report, 
such as the quality of and need for doctoral programs, 
but should also consider the relative importance of these 
doctoral offerin^^s to the institutions' overall programs. 
The commission is particularly sensitive to the need for 
institutions to reconsider the benefits of allocation of re- 
sources to doctoral pro;j;rams as compared with other 
needs on the campus. 

It may be said that such reviews part of the regu- 
lar ongoing business of an instit md indeed it is 
expected that this is so. The reasofi emphasizing it at 
this juncture is thai within the context of the recommen- 
dations proposed in this report, a sij^nificant atmosphere 
for change is generated. The opportunity for effecting 
such change, where warranted, should not be lost. 



(9) The Commissioner of Education should end the 
moratorium on netv doctoral programs when ready to 
implement criteria and procedures that will insure that 
any new programs fully meet rigorous standards of po- 
tential quality and need. 

The commission recommends an end to the morato- 
rium under the condition stated. It recommends that ap- 
propriate procedures be established to apply criteria for 
new programs: (1) the program must have a definite, 
strong commitment for support from its institution; (2) 
the proposed program should give definite promise of as 
high or higher quality than existing programs in the 
same field; (3) the need for the program must be 
clearly demonstrated; and (4) the impact of the new 
|)rogram on existing programs in the same field should 
be analyzed so that overall statewide strengths are pre- 
served. 
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APPENDIX A 



INSTITU HONS AM) TRKNDS 

1. Doctoral'De^rvC'Grantini^ Institittivns in l\'civ York 

TuLMily-eijila private insliliilions in Now York award 
the (loclorale. In llic public sector, holli The Cily Univer- 
sity |throu«rh its Graduate Center) and the State Univer- 
sity of New York (l!irou«;li 13 units) award the (h)cto- 
rate. Five of liic Slate University units are contract 
collejjes at private institutions. 

2. Doctoral Deprccs Aivanlal in iVew York Stale by In- 
stitution^ mo, 1065, 1970 

Institutions in New York State awarded 1.597 docto- 
rates in l%0 aiul .'^.300 doctorates in 1970. a 107 per- 
cent increase in annual oulput. The i)rivale seelor 
aeeounted for two- thirds of the increase. i)ut the puhhc 
sector ;;rew at the more rapid rate, accountiii'r for 7.5 
percent of the State's doc titrates in 1960 and 20.9 per- 
cent in 1970. 

i\ anther of New York State Inst it at ions Report ia^ 

Doetoral Enrollaient, Fall 1971, by Major FiMs and 

Set ccted Sn b ft elds 
New York has a iarjze nund)er of doctoral programs in 
most fields, judjiing from doctoral enrollments. For ex- 
ample, 25 institutions had doctoral pro«:rams in the hio- 
lop;ical sciences; 21 in the physical sciences: 20 in psy- 
chology; and 16 in the social sciences. 'Iliere are also a 
substantial number of pro<rrams in many subfields. The 
public institutions as well as those in the private sector 
offer a comprehensive array of doctoral ])ro<:rams. 
4. Distribution oj Doctoral Enrollments (by Percent 

by Field and Institutional Control, 1971-72 
New York's public institutions accounted for 33 per- 
cent of the Slate's total doctoral enrollment in 1971-72. 
The State University accounted for 25 percent of the 
State's enrollment and The City University, for o per- 
cent. Among fields, the public sector had a relatively 
large share of the doctoral enrollments in the biological 
sciences (50 percent), foreign languages ('1-2 percent), 
and letters (-15 percent). The public sector had a rela- 
tively low percent of statewide enrollment in education 
(17 percent) and engineering (27 percent)* 



5. Doctoral Deforces in .\ew York State, 1970-71, and 
Projeeted for 1975 and 19H0 by Type of Inst it nt ion 

According to recent enrollment and 1972 institutional 
master plan data, statewide doctoral degree output will 
be about 1.950 in 19o() (a 50 percent increase over 
1970). The private sector will increase by 9 percent and 
the public sector by 17!5 percent between 1970 and 19o0 
under these institutional estimates. By 19o0, the public 
.**ector will ac(M)unt for .39 percent of the Stale's doctoral 
output under these plans. This estimate! should be re- 
garded as in the "high*' range in view of recent trends. 

6. F nil-Time Eqnivalent Doctoral Enrollments in i\ew 
York State, Fall 1970, and Projected for 1975 and 
WHO by Type of Institntion 

Institutional estimates of enrollment increases between 
1970 and I9J»0 are moderately lower than for degrees, 
reflecting the recent slowdown in enrollment growth. For 
the State as a whole, doctoral enrollments will increase 
by U) percent between 1970 and 1980 in this estimate. 
The public .»*ector would account for almost -15 percent of 
the State's doctoral enrollment in I9ci0 under the 1972 
projections. The estimate in this table should be re- 
garded as in the "high" range in view of recent trends* 

7. New PhJ):s and New College Teachers With Docto- 
rates Reqnired To Maintain Quality of Faculty, 
1960^H9 (United States) 

Allan Cartter has estin ted that by 1985 there will be 
zero need for new college teachers with a doctorate in 
order to maintain (jualily. In contrast, over 40,000 new 
Ph.l).*s were recjuired to maintain quality in colleges and 
universities in the period 1965-69. 

8. Supply and Utilization of Science and En^inecrinf^ 
Doctorates by Broad Area of Science, 1969 and 19H0 

(United States) 

The National Science Foundation estimates that there 
will be a significant oversupply of Ph.D.'s in engineering 
and the social .^iciences in 1980 and a probable moderate 
oversupply in the life seienees and niathematies. Only the 
physical sciences are expected to be hi approximate 
supply/utilization equilibrium in 1980* 
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1972 

SlIXY 

Univcrsily Cnilrr al AIIkuiv 
University Crntrr al l)in;:liatiUoii 
Univrrsily Cenlor a I Itutfali) 
L'liivrrsily Crnlcr al Sloiiy l?iook 
fft-allh Sciriu e Oiilrr al Hiiffalo 
Dowiislalc Mrdiral OiiUrr 
Upslalr Medical Ccnlcr 
Collc;;c of Korcslrx 

Colic;:*' of Ccraiiiio al Alfred ((jintrad) 
C(dl(';:r of A^irirnlliirc and l/ifr Sricnirs al Coriirll 
(Conlrarl) 

Colle;:(' of Human Krolo^y at i^oriirll (<!ontrarll 
Sriiool (»f lndu>lrial and Labor Hrlalions al (.'oriicll 

(Conlrarl ) 
Velerinary Collr;:i' al Cornell iConlract) 

CL;\Y 

Univt'rsily Gradualo Ccnlcr 
MLILTIVKKSITIKS 

Colundda Univcrsily 

Cornell Universily 

New York Universily 

Syrariise Universily 

Univcrsilv of Koidiesler 
UMVKUSITIKS 

A del phi Universily 

Fordhain Universily 



llof>tra ( nivrrsil) 

Lon^' Island Universily (Hrooklui Center) 
Si. John s Universily 
Yeshiva Uiiivei>ily 

c()Md:(;Ks 

New Sehoid for Social Heseareh 
Si. Honavenlnre I'ni\ersily 
Union (!olle^e 

k\(;im:kuin(; and tkciimcau schools 

Chirkson Cidle^e of Teelnio|o^\ 
(!ooper I iiion 

rol\leehnii* ln>lihite of nro(»klyii 
Kensselaer l'ol\le(*hnir ln>liUile 

sPKciAMZKi) coLi.i:(;i:s 

Jnilliard S"hoid (»f Music 
Colund»ia Teachers ('(dle;:e 
Alhany Medical ('olle;:e 

C(dle^e of I'harniacenlical Sciences, Colund>ia Uni- 
versily 

i\e\v York Medicnl College 
llockefeller Universily 
SKMINAKIKS AM) UK MClOUS TKAINIXC CKNTKKS 
(tcneral Thetdo^ical Seminary 
Ilehrew Union Colle^'e 
Jewish Thet domical Se nonary of America 
Union Hum domical Sen i nary 



> In^tiliitiims cih-d iicconliniii ii» Nt-w Ymk Si air Ktlucutinn 
DciKirtineni Taxiinmny. 
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Doctoral Degrees Awarded in New York Stale, by Institution 
l'J60, 1%5, l'J70 



Doc torn I Dt'grccs Awarded Pvrvenl oj iWS OutfytU Per rent of CJian^e 



In^titutiiin 


1%0.01 


1%5.66 


1970-71 


1960 


1970 


1960-70 


1965.70 


I'UiiLK, luial 


- 

120 




691 


.... 
7,51 


20.88 


475,83 


~- - — 
168,87 


SUNY, lota! 


120 


252 


597 


7.51 


18,03 


,397.,10 


136.90 


Albany 




10 


47 




1.42 




370,00 


Binghamton 






17 




0,5 1 






niiifalo 1 




97 


210 




6.34 




1 16.49 


Stony iJrook 




1 


56 




1.69 




Z r^\r» r\f\ 

n500,0U 


DUtlalo Uraltli N^iem-cs Ltr. 




3 


3v 




I.IH 




lzOO,UU 


Dowustalc MciJical Cciilcr 


D 


/: 
II 


1 1 


U.0I 




1 9n nn 




Upstate MtMiical Cnitcr 




•1 
.1 


7 








•['11 -JO 


0)llu}i(* of Forrslry 


in 


on 


••in 


n M 


U.vl 


ZUU,UU 


OU,UU 


Collrgi* r>f Ceraniirs 


1 
1 


0 




0.01 


0.12 


300,00 


1 nn 
1UU,UU 


Collejie of Agrioulture ami Lift* Sririu'cs 


or 


00 

00 


1/17 




1 1 1 


79 (11 


A7 n^ 


Collfjic of Iliiinan Ecology 


in 
lU 


1 1 

u 


19 


0.62 


0,36 


20.00 


(1 no 
v.Uv 


OLllOOI 01 llHlllblllui illlU LiUDOr lit l(illOil> 


1 

•r 


c 


(1 
0 


n 9^ 


0 91 


100.00 


60,00 


College of Vt'trrinary S('iL*nc<.*s 


e 
0 


0 


0 


n '11 




OU.VJU 


50,00 


r* n M x*" 




5 


n.1 




0 D f 




1 70n nn 


Graduate Center 




i) 


0 1 




9 B 1 




1 7on nn 


rnlVAIti, lotal 


1477 


1858 


2618 


92.48 


79.12 


•77 or 

i (.2.0 


.in (in 


t'RlVA TE MULTIVEKSI 1 lES, I oial 


<J08 


1291 


1882 


56.85 


56,91 


107.59 


'U),01 


Colunihia 


317 


427 


506 


19.84 


15,28 


59.62 


18.50 


Cornell (exeliuling statutory rollcges;) 


U6 


209 


345 


8.52 


10,42 


15^168 


65.07 


New York University 


313 


385 


571 


19.C0 


17.24 


82.43 


'18.31 


Syracuse 


82 


151 


257 


5.13 


7.76 


213. 1! 


70,20 


Rochester 


60 


119 


203 


3.76 


6.22 


243.33 


"Oil 

r 3, 11 


PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES, Total 


183 


148 


243 


11.16 


7.34 


- 19.13 - 


64.19 


Adelphi 


14 


14 


28 


0.88 


0.85 


100.00 


100,00 


P'ordliam 


77 


65 


79 


4.82 


2.39 


2,60 


21.54 


Hofstra 






16 




0.48 






St. John's 


20 


30 


47 


1.25 


1.42 


135,00 


56.67 


Yeshiva 


23 


39 


73 


1.44 


2,20 


217.39 


87.18 


University of Buffalo ^ 


49 






3.07 








PRIVATE COLLEGES, Total 


6 


21 


23 


0.-38 


0.69 


283.33 


9.52 


New School for Social Research 


5 


20 


23 


0.31 


0.69 


360,00 


15.00 


St. Bonavenlurc 


1 


1 




0.01 








PRIVATE ENGINEERING and TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
















Total 


87 


153 


217 


5.15 


6.55 


149.43 


41.83 


Ciarkson 




5 


17 




0.51 




2.40 


Cooper Union 






2 




0.01 






Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


48 


72 


106 


3.01 


3.20 


120.83 


47,22 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. 


39 


76 


92 


2.44 


2,78 


135.90 


21.05 


PRIVATE SPECIALIZED INST. 


277 


225 


233 


17.34 


7.04 


-15.B8 


3.56 


Albany Medical College 


1 


3 


2 


0.06 


0.06 


100.00 


-33.33 


College of Pharmaceutical Sciences, ColuniI)ia University 




1 


6 










New York Medical College 










0.18 






Rockefeller University 


10 


18 


23 


0.63 


0,69 


130.00 


27.78 


Juiltiard School of Music 






7 




0.21 






Columbia Teachers College 


206 


203 


195 


16.65 


5.89 


-26,69 


-3.94 



1 University of Buffalo was u private institution until 1962 and the SUNY University Center at Buflalo thereafter. 

2 Attributable to University of Buffalo merger with SUNY. 

Sources: New York State Education Department, "College and University Degrees," 1960-61, 1965-66; Higher Education General 
Information Survey, Degrees Awarded, 1970-71; State University of New York, Office of Institutional Research, "Trends in Enrollment 
and Degrees Granted, 1948-1970" (Report No. 11) ; Columbia University Teachers College, "Deans Report," 1962. 
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Doctoral Degrees Awarded in New York Stale, by Institution 
1960, 1%5, 1970— (Continued) 





Doctoral De^rova 


Awarded 


Pvrvviu of i\YS Output 


/^ 




Institution 


1^60-61 




1970-71 


1960 


1970 


19r 


1965-70 


I'HIVATE '\'\\V.OLO{\\C\\. SCHOOK.S 


16 


20 


20 


1.00 


0.60 


25.00 


0.00 


GentTiil 'riu'i)li);;i»'Lil St'ininary 


1 




1 


0.06 


0.03 


0.00 




Ht'hrcw llniDn C:»lh';;i.' 


1 


1 


2 


0.00 


0.06 


100.00 


100.00 


Jrwisli 'j*]Ri)li);;ic;)J Si'r»inaJ>' 


4 


3 


4 


0.25 


0.12 


a 00 


33.33 


Union 'riuM)logi»:aI Seminary 


10 


K> 


13 


0.6.3 


0.39 


.30.00 


- 19.75 


NEW VOKK STATK, Total 


1597 


2115 


33U9 


100.00 


100.00 


107.39 


56.60 



Number of New 


York State Institutions Reporti 


nj5 Doctoral Euro 


llnient. Fall 197 








li V i\ 1 :i 1 ( 1 1' IMP 

IT I ill (7 I 1 


Id and Selected Suhfield 
















Prhutc 






KirK^ 


i out I 


SllNY 


CUNY Total 


ul I iv(?r.sit ies ^ 


All Other 


N.V. 


Ajiricultuit', Total 


2 


2 








2 


Ar«'liitiM:tiirt' inul Knvirnnin»'nlal Dt'.-iiin, 














Total 






2 


2 




2 


Ari'u Studit'S, Tolal 


1 


1 


3 


2 


1 


4 


iJiologiral Strirntu'.-i, Total 


11 


10 


1 14 


5 


9 


25 


Botany 


2 


2 


2 


2 




4 


liactcrioiojr.w MicrfilMulojiy 


5 


5 


6 


3 


3 


11 


/o()lo«:y 


2 


• 2 


2 


2 




4 


l'liarniaculo;;y 


i|. 


4 


6 


3 


3 


10 




4 


4 


8 


4 


4 


12 


Bi«)clienii^try 


f) 


5 


1 9 


5 


4 


15 


Eiiluniohij^y 


2 


2 








2 


Genetics 


1 


1 


4 


2 


2 


5 


Husinos and Mana^icnicnt, Total 


3 


2 


1 0 


5 


1 


9 


(ionuntinication:^, Total 


1 


1 


2 


2 




3 


Computer Sciences, Total 


2 


2 


5 


3 


2 


7 


Eilucalion, Total 


{ 


3 


1 9 


4 


5 


13 


EiJ. of Mentally KctanltMl 






3 


1 


2 


3 


Ed. of Enioliunally Dislurhed 






2 




2 


2 


Social Fotnuhitions of Education 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


5 


Educational Psycholoy;y 


3 


2 


1 B 


3 


5 


11 


Student Personnel 


1 


1 


6 


3 


3 


7 


Ed. Ailmin. & .Supi.Tvision 


2 


2 


7 


3 


4 


9 


Admin, of Special Education 






3 


2 


I 


3 


Curriculum and Instruction 


2 


2 


5 


2 


3 


7 


IIi«^her Education, general 


1 


1 


3 


2 


I 


4 


En«£incerin«:, Tolal 


0 


5 


1 10 


5 


5 


16 


Cheniitial Enyineerin^; 


2 


1 


1 9 


"i 


•I 


11 


Civil Enjiineerin;; 


2 


1 


1 8 


5 


3 


10 


Electrical Engineering 


3 


2 


I 8 


5 


3 


11 


Mechanical Engineering 


2 


1 


1 6 


5 


1 


8 


Fine and Applied Art5>, Total 


3 


2 


1 5 


4 


1 


8 


Musk' 


2 


I 


.1 5 


4 


1 


7 


Foreign Languages, Total 


5 


4 


1 0 


4 


2 


11 


French 


4 


3 


1 5 


4 


1 


9 


German 


5 


4 


1 4 


4 




9 


Spanish 


4 


3 


1 4 


4 




8 



Russian and Other Slavic Lang. 

' Columhia (excluding Teaelu.-rs College and Collegjj of IMiarmaceutieal Sciences), Cornell (excluding four contract colleges), New 
York University, Syracuse, Kochester. 

Source: Higher Education General Information Survey, ^'Advanced Degree Enrollments, Fall 1971." 
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Number of New York State Institutions Reporting Doctoral Enrollment, Fall 1071, 
by Major Field and Selected Subfield — (continued) 



I IL'IUS 


Total 


Public 
SUNY 


CUNY 


i Old 1 


Private 

l\l lilt luorc 1 1 t<>c 1 


1 A]] OtlifT 

\J I IIUI 


N.Y.S 


H<*altli I'rofessions, Total 


4 


4 




4 


3 


1 


8 


Hon If Ecu no II lies, Total 


1 


1 




2 


2 




3 


Law, Total 








3 


3 




3 


Letters^ Total 


5 


4 


1 


11 


5 


6 


10 


Enji^lish and Enjilisii Ijlcratun* 


5 


4 


1 


H 


5 


3 


13 


Lin{j;iiistics 


2 


1 


1 


4 


4 




6 


Pliilosopliy 


4 


4 




10 


5 


5 


14 


Classics 


2 


2 




4 


3 


1 


6 


Comparative Literature 


2 


1 


1 


3 


3 




5 


Library Science, Total 








2 


2 




2 


Mallieinatics, Total 


6 


5 


1 


11 


5 


G 


17 


Piiysical Sciences, Total 


() 


5 


1 


15 


5 


10 


21 


I^hysies 


5 


4 


1 


14 


5 


9 


19 


Chemistry 


6 


5 


J 


14 


5 


9 


20 


Geology 


2 


2 




5 


4 


1 


7 


Astronomy 


1 


1 




2 


2 




3 


Psychology, Total 


6 


5 


1. 


14 


5 


9 


20 


Public Affairs and Services, Total 


2 


2 




4 


3 


1 


6 


Social Work 








2 




1 


2 


Social Sciences, Total 


7 


() 


1 


9 


5 


4 


16 


Anthropology 


5 


4 


1 


G 


5 


1 


11 


Economics 


6 


5 


1 


8 


5 


3 


14 


History 


5 


4 


1 


7 


5 


2 


12 


Geography 


1 


1 




2 


2 




3 


Political Science and International 
















Relations 


5 


4 


1 


7 


5 


2 


12 


Sociology 


6 


5 


1 


7 


4 


3 


13 


Til ecj logy. Total 








3 




3 


3 


Interdisciplinary Studies, Total 


2 


2 




3 


3 




5 


Number of Institutions Reporting Doc- 
















toral Enrollment 


14 


13 


1 


27 


5 


22 


41 
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Distribution of Doctoral Ejirollments I by Percent), by Field and Institutional Control, 

1971-72 







hiblic 






Private 




N.Y.S, Total 


1 ICUJ 


Total 


SUNY 




Total 


ivf M 1 1 1 vi> rvi i 1 1 ^ 


All Olhrr 


No. 


Pcreen 


.\^ricu)tur(?, Total 


100.00 


100.00 










209 


100 


A ri'liitccturc nnd Eiivinmniciitiil l)<*s. 








100.00 


100.00 




58 


100 


Art'ii Stiidic'S; 'lOtal 


17.M. 


17.14 




82.86 


77.14 


5.72 


70 


100 


Hiolo^'^iiia] Si'it*iU!i!S, Totul 




39.68 


10.21 


50.11 


34.39 


15.72 


2175 


100 


Hntany, C»L'ncral 


%.7'1. 


95.74 




4.26 


4.26 




47 


100 


Hactcriolojiy, ^licrohioloi^y 


4f).8.S 


46.85 




5.3.15 


42.34 


10.81 


111 


100 


XoolojiN', General 


27.91 


27.91 




72.09 


72.09 




43 


100 


PliiiriniU'uIniiv 


59.35 


59.35 




40,65 


22.76 


] 7.89 


123 


100 


]^livsi()lo"V 


41.18 


41.18 




58.82 


36.27 


22. ,55 


102 


100 


Bioclicnii?l rv 


52.28 


33.68 


18.60 


47.72 


30.18 


1 7.54 


285 


100 


Kiiti)iiic)l(.>^y 


100.00 


100.00 










59 


100 


(iciietics 


5L28 


51.28 




48.72 


7.69 


41.03 


39 


100 


Rusintfss and Alana^t.'inont Total 


42.68 


12.58 


30.10 


57.32 


51.75 


5.57 


4^5 


100 


Communications, Total 


2.08 


2,08 




97.92 


97.92 




48 


100 


Gofiiputcr Scicn(.'cs, l otal 




34.29 




65.71 


37.42 


28.29 


350 


100 


Education, Total 


16.68 


16.1.3 


0.55 


83.32 


25.57 


57,75 


5120 


100 


Ed. of Menially Retarded 








100.00 


4.35 


95.65 


46 


100 


E(L of Emotionally Disturbed 








100.00 




100.00 


27 


100 


Social Foundations of Education 


29.21 


29.21 




70.79 


15.17 


55.62 


178 


100 


Educations] Ps\'cIiolo^)' 


20.53 


16.18 


4.35 


79.47 


6.. 38 


73.09 


643 


100 


Student Personnel 




13.'I8 




86,52 






267 


100 


Ed, Adiuinistralion and Supervision 


24.09 


24.09 




75.91 


21.69 


54.22 


1042 


100 


Admin, of Special Education 








100.00 


64.10 


35.90 


39 


100 


Gurriculuni and Instruction 


28.51 


28.51 




71.49 


15.33 


56.16 


463 


100 


Higher Education, General 


25.44 


25.44 




74.56 


26.75 


47.81 


228 


100 


Engineering, Total 


27.^K^ 


23.32 


4.1 1 


72.57 


48.92 


23.65 


2118 


100 


Glieniical Engim^crin^ 


23.74 


13.70 


10.05 


76.26 


50.69 


25.57 


219 


100 


Civil Engineering 


20.73 


14.51 


6.22 


79.27 


52.85 


26.42 


193 


100 


Electrical En^ineerinr4 


24.61 


18.20 


6.41 


75.39 


51.65 


23.74 


577 


100 


ivj#'#''i;i n if*;i 1 rnirliifprirn' 


22,39 


14,43 


7.96 


77.61 


52.74 


24.87 


201 


100 


rini' Tiifi ATinliiMi A rt *i i nl^n 


23.18 


8.73 


14.45 


76.82 


73.96 


2.86 


699 


100 


Alusic 


20.56 


5.93 


14.63 


79.44 


72.47 


6.97 


287 


100 


Forcif^n Languages, Total 


42.31 


21.67 


20.64 


57.69 


51.12 


6.57 


1066 


100 


French 


4^1.02 


20.38 


23.64 


55.98 


49.19 


6.79 


368 


100 


German 


58.28 


44.78 


13.50 


41.72 


41.72 




163 


100 


Spanish 


62.32 


2L26 


41.06 


37.68 


37.68 




207 


100 


Russian and Other Slavic. 


















Languagt^s 








100.00 


100.00 




49 


100 


Health Professions, Total 


.16,99 


56.99 




43.01 


43.01 




286 


100 


Home Economics, Total 


69.00 


69.00 




31.00 


31.00 




100 


100 


Law, Total 








100.00 


100.00 




14 


100 


Letters, Total 


44.56 


33.13 


11.43 


55.44 


41.05 


14.39 


2765 


100 


English and English Literature 


52.80 


42.51 


10.29 


47.20 


38.45 


8.75 


1623 


100 


Linguistics 


32.95 


19.66 


13.29 


67.05 


67.05 




173 


100 


Philosophy 


27.19 


27.19 




72.81 


40.90 


31.91 


423 


100 


Classics 


35.00 


35.00 




65.00 


40.25 


18.75 


80 


100 


Comparative Literature 


38.46 


6.99 


31.47 


61.54 


61.54 




143 


100 


Library Sciences, Total 








100.00 


100.00 




35 


100 


Mathematics, Total 


34.91 


28.49 


6.42 


65.09 


52.03 


13.06 


888 


100 



^Columbia (excluding Teachers College and College of Pharmarculital Srienrrs). Cornell i excludinj"; four ronlnicl rrillepjes), New 
York University, Syracuse, and Rochester. 

Source: Higher Education General Information Survey, **Advanced Degree Enrollment, Fall 1971." 
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Distril)Ution of Doctoral Enrollments (by Perceiil). by Field and Inslilulional Control, 

1971-72 — (continued) 







Public 






Private 






5. Total 


Field 


Total 


SIJNY 

— 


CUNY 


Total 


Multiversities > 


Another 


No. 


iV'rcenl 

.... 


- ■ ■ 

Physical Sciences, Total 


32.90 


25.64 


--- ■ 

7.26 


67.10 


50.23 


16.86 


2562 


100 


rliysics 


30.65 


23.17 


7.48 


69.35 


55.43 


13.92 


1243 


100 


Chenuslry 


34.59 


25.63 


8.96 


65.41 


4L33 


24.08 


1038 


100 


(*ct)lo}:y 


23.70 


23.70 




76.30 


71.10 


5.20 


173 


100 


Asiroiiomy 


5.2f) 


5.26 




94.74 


94.74 




38 


100 


Psycholojiy, Total 


34.50 


16.77 


17.73 


65..50 


22.33 


43.17 


2087 


100 


Public Affairs and Services, Total 


21.85 


21.85 




78.15 


73.62 


4.53 


508 


100 


Social Work 








100.00 


72.94 


27.06 


85 


100 


Social Sciences, Total 


34.08 


21.48 


12.61 


65.92 


54.24 


11.67 


4172 


100 


Anthropology 


47.f)2 


28.14 


19.48 


52.38 


49.35 


3.03 


462 


100 


Economics 


33.47 


23.11 


10.36 


66.53 


45.61 


17.93 


753 


100 


History 


38.09 


23.83 


14.26 


61.91 


53.71 


8.20 


1171 


100 


(^eo{^raphy 


4.26 


4.26 




95.74 


95.74 




47 


100 


Political Science & int(!rnationaI 


















Relations 


3L23 


15.15 


16.09 


68.77 


57.37 


11.39 


746 


100 


Sociology 


32.08 


19.13 


12.95 


67.92 


48.91 


19.01 


826 


100 


Tlieohigy, Total 








100.00 




100.00 


66 


100 


Interdisciplinary Studies, Total 


39.32 


39.32 




60.68 


60.68 




969 


100 


ALL FIELDS, TOTAL 


33.48 


24.76 


8.73 


66.52 


42.56 


23.95 


26,959 


100 



Doctoral Degrees in New York State, 1970-71 and Projected for 1975 and IDoO 

by Type of Institution 



i^rojeeted Percent of . Percent of N.Y.S. 

Dej^rees Change Doctoral Degrees 







1975 


1980 


1970- 


1975' 


1970' 




1975 


1980 


Type of Institutions 


1970 


(proj.) 


'proj.) 


75 


80 


80 


1970 


(proj.) 


(proj.) 


I'uhlie, Total i 


691 


1,269 


1,920 


+ 83.65 


+ 51.30 


+ 177.86 


20.88 


30.68 


38.73 


SUNY, Total 


597 


909 


1,384 


+ 52.26 


+ 52.26 


+ 131.83 


18.04 


21.98 


27.92 


University Centers 


330 


666 


1,066 


+ 101.82 


+ 60.06 


+ 223.03 


9.97 


16.10 


21.50 


Medical & Health Science 


57 


68 


114 


+ 19.30 


+ 67.68 


+ 100.00 


1.72 


1.64 


2.30 


Contract & Special Colleges 


210 


175 ■■ 


204'^ 


- 16.67 


+ 16.57 


-2.86 


6.35 


4.23 


4.12 


CUNY 




















GraJuatt! Cenler 


91 


360 


536 


+ 282.98 


+ '18.89 


+ 470.21 


2.84 


8.70 


10.81 


Private, Total - 


2,618 


2,867 


3,037 


+ 9.51 


+ 5.93 


+ 16.00 


79.12 


69.32 


61.27 


Multiversities 


1,882 


1.951 


2,047 


+ 3.66 


+ '1.92 


+ 8.77 


56.87 


47.17 


41.30 


Universities 


243 


337 


367 


+ 38.68 


+ 8.90 


+ 51.03 


7.34 


8.15 


7.40 


Colleges 


23 


50 


69 


+ 117.39 


+ 38.00 


+ 200.00 


0.69 


1.21 


1.39 


Technical & Engineering Schools 


217 


198 


217 


-8.76 


+ 9.60 


0.00 


6.56 


4.79 


4.38 


Speciali'zed Schools and Theological 




















Schools 


253 


331 


337 


+ 30.83 


+ 1.81 


+ 33.20 


7.65 


8.00 


6.79 


NEW YORK STATE, Total 


3,309 


4,136 


4,957 


+ 24.99 


+ 19.85 


+ 49.80 


100 


100 


100 



' 1975 and 1980 degrees estimated on hasis of .22 X FTE doctoral cnrolhnent 5 years earlier. 
- 1975 and 1980 degrees derived from 1972 institutional master plans. 
^ This estimate is prohably too low. Sec 1 for method. 

Source: 1972 institutional master plans; Higher Education General Information Survey, Degrees Awarded 1970-71. 
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Full-Time Equivalent Doctoral Enrollments in New York State, Fall 1970 and Projected for 1975 and 1980 

by Type of Institution 



IVrccntof N.Y.S.FTE 





L"* 1 1 '1*1. 

r uU' I line 


E(juivalenl Enrollment 


1 n)ject(M 


1 Percent of Change 


Doctora 


1 Enrollment 






1975 


1980 ■ 


1 970- 


1975- 


1970- 




1975 


1980 


Typt; oi Iiistilnti»»ii 


1970 


(proj.) 


(proj.) 


75 


80 


80 


1970 


(proj.) 


( proj.) 


Till) lie, Total 


5,754 


8,707 


11,8^1^) 


+ 51.32 


+ 36.05 


+ 105.87 


30,67 


39.47 


45.19 


SUNY, Total 


4.130 


6,290 


8,800 


+ 52.32 


+ 39.90 


+ 113.08 


22.01 


28.51 


33.57 


(JnivxTsity Centrrs 


;^,028 


4.845 


6,960 


+ 60.01 


+ 43.65 


+ 129,85 


16.14 


21.96 


26.55 


Medical & Health Sciences 


307 


515 


765 


+ 67.75 


+ 4^^.54 


+ 149.19 


1.64 


2.33 


2.92 


Omiract & Specialized Collcfies 


795 


930 


1,075 


+ 16.98 


+ 15.59 


+ 35.22 


4.23 


4.22 


4.10 


CUNY 




















Graduate Center 


1,624 


2.417 


3,0^Ui ' 


+ 48.83 


+ 26.02 


+ 87.56 ' 


8.66 


10.96 


11.621 


Private, Total 


13,008 


13.352 


14,370 


+ 2.64 


+ 7,62 


+ 10.47 


69.33 


60.53 


54.81 


Multiversities 


9.186 


9,097 


9,808 


+ 0.07 


+ 7.82 


+ 6.77 


48.96 


41.24 


37.41 


Universities 


1,278 


1,407 


1,500 


+ 10.09 


+ 6.61 


+ 17,37 


6.81 


6.38 


5.72 


Colleges 


214 


194 


281 


-9.35 


+ 41,85 


+ 31,31 


1.14 


0.88 


1.07 


Technical & Engineering Sj-hools 


602 


622 


735 


+ 3.32 


+ 18.17 


+ 22.09 


3.21 


2.82 


2.80 


Specialized Schools and Tlie«h)gical 




















Schools 


1,728 


2,032 


2,046 


+ 17.59 


+ 0.69 


+ 18.40 


9.21 


9.21 


7.81 


iNP:W YORK STATE, Total 


18,762 


22,059 


26,216 


+ 17.57 


+ 18.84 


+ 39.73 


100% 


100% 


100% 



^ CUNY 1980 FTE enrollment is l/ased on an cxtensinn the projected growth, 1971-75 *26 percent). CUNY did not project to 1980 
in 1972 master plan. 

Source: Institutional Ahister I'lans, 1972; "State University of New York 1970-71 Headcount Enrollment and iMill-Tinic Eciuivalenl 
Workload .Statistics of Credit Cour.'ie Students." ' — • 



New Ph.D.'s and New College Teachers Willi Doctorates 
Required To Maintain Quality of Faculty, I9C0-89 
(United States) 





1 


2 


3 






New reaeliers 






Ph.D.^s 


( With Ph.D.) 


Ratio 


Period 


Awardtul 


Required 


1:2 


Actual 


1960^64 


59.3 


33.9 


1.8 


1965.69 


103.6 


41.5 


2.5 


Projected 


1970*74 


157.6 


47.7 


3.3 


1975J9 


204.1 


44.2 


4.0 


1980.84 


258.0 


27.1 


9.5 


1985-89 


9 


-0.4 


cc 



Source: Allan xM. Carttcr, "Scientific Manpower for 1970-85," 
Science, vol. 172, p. 135. 
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Chart 1 

Supply and utilization 
of science and engineering 
doctorates, by broad area 
of science, 1969 and 1980. 

ALL FIELDS 



(000) 
100 




20 



Note VpMiral barv indicate ranye betuveiMi hrqh anil t<iv\ 
prniecteri values of supply and utili/atiini. 



- 










1980 u 








S 




S 






I 








1980 










U 




1980 




S 


I 


■ ® 






I 

1980 




1969 






U 






(§) 




I 






1969 










S 




1969 • 






X u 
m . 


(D 








19BQ 


1969 


















1969 






Pliysrcal 


Life 


Mathematics 


Engineering 


Social 


sciences 


sciences 






sciences 



Sourer: National ScicMico Foundat ij)n, '*iy6y & 1980 Science; 
and iMijiiiiL'criiig I)j)clorat(' Supply and Ulilizatijiu" iNSI' 71-20), 
May 1971, 
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APPENDIX B 



RESIDENCE AND MIGRATION 



1. Infrastatc Mii!;ration of Full- and Part -Time Gradaale 
St 11(1 cms, Fall 196H 

Among all full-linie graduate sludeiUs who were New 
York Slate residents attending institutions in New York 
State in the fall of VJGn. there was a large net nifgration 
into New York City and tlie Central region of the State, 
and a large net migration out of the Long Island and 
Mid-IIudson regions. These latter two regions are suh- 
slanlially within commuting distance of New York City. 
Oilier regions were in approxitnale balance. 

2. Home Residence of Graduate Students and Doctoral 
Students in New York State Doctoral-Granting Insti- 
tutions (by Percent), Fall 196H (Full- and Part-Time 
Combined J 

In llie fall 196o, 70 percent of doctoral students in 
PSew York Slate institutions were also New York resi- 
dents, 21 percent were from other states, and 9 percent 
were not United States citizens. In the public sector, 77 
percent of the doctoral students were State residents; 



and in the private .sector, 68 percent were State resi- 
dents. The degree of cosmopolitanism in doctoral student 
origins varies greatly. For example, among the five pri- 
vate multiversities the percent of State residents ranged 
from 39 percent to 89 percent. 

'^. Migration of 195H-66 Doctorate Recipients for First 
Post-Doctoral Job, by Employer and Field 
In the period 1958-66, New York was a net exporter 
of new doctorates. About 2, .500 more new New York 
State doctorates left the State than new doctorates from 
other states entered the State. Almost half of those who 
left the State found employment in an educational insti- 
tution. There was a slight net inmig ration in the in- 
dustrial sector of employment. Among major fields of 
study, education accounted for over one-third of the total 
net outmigration of 2,500. Foreigri emigration icomprises 
most of the ''other" employment sector, which accounted 
for almost 45 percent of the tolal net outmigration of 
2,500. 





Intrastate Migration of Full- 


and Part-Time 


Graduate Students 






(New 


York State Resi 


dents Who Attend Graduate School 


in New York State] 


1 , Fall 1968 




New York Slate? 




Fid I 'Time 






Part-Time 




Hitih(T Echiealion 


Out 


h\ 


Net 


(Out) 


In 


Net 


Planning?. Rejiion 


(-) 


1 + ) 


l> or +) 


(-) 


( + ) 


(" or +) 


West IT n 


-384 


+ 5b5 


+ 171 


-210 


+ 341 


+ 131 


Gunesec Valley 


-538 


+418 


-120 


-378 


+ 205 


-173 


Central 


-288 


+ 2003 


+ 1715 


-222 


+ 7G7 


+ 545 


Northern 




+ 100 


+ 9 


-125 


+ 12 


-113 


Northeast 


-405 


-h506 


+ 41 


-557 


+ 559 


+2 


AIitj-liijd.von 


-1982 




-1934 


-4507 


+ 274 


-4233 


Metropolitan 


- 1280 


+ 3009 


+ 1723 


-1610 


+ 8868 


+ 7258 


Long Isiand 


-1880 


+ 275 


-1605 


-4728 


+ 1311 


-3417 



Source: New Y(trk State Edueiition Department, Ofiiee of l^lanning in Higher Education. 
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Home Residence of Giadiuite Sludents and Doctoral Sludenls 
in New York Slale Docloral-Granting Institutions (by Percent), Fall 1%() 
( Full- and Part-Time Combined) 
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Home Residence of Graduale Students and Doetoral Student.s 
in New York State Doeloral-Granlinjr Institutions (by i\"rcent), Fall 1%!) 
(Full, and Parl-Tinie Combined) — (continued! 
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Migration of 1958-66 Doctorate Recipients for First Post-Doctoral Job 
by Employer and Field 



Field of IMi.I). 
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Source: National Research Council, Doctorate Records File. 
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APPENDIX C 
QUALITY 

L Distrihtttion of Doctoral Decrees Awarded in AV*/r 
York, 1 966-70^ According to Graduate Faculty Rat- 
ing (1969) 

Sixty percent of tlie 1D66-70 doctorates awarded in 33 
discij)lines in the 14 New York institutions rated in the 
VKV) American Council on Education survey of reputa- 
lional quality were from programs rated strong and 
above. Only 6 j)ercent were from programs rated mar- 
ginal or inadc(j«ate. The doctorates awarded in the rated 
programs accounted for 91 ])ercenl of all the degrees 
granted in those discij)lines i/i New York between 1D66 
and !D7(). The j)ercent of degree output from programs 
rated strong and above varied considerably. New York's 
higb quality output in English, for examjde. was i)rop()r- 
lionalely greater than its high cpiality output in chemis- 
try. 

2. Distrihiition of Tot<d Doctoral Enrollment in New 
York, 1971-72, Accordini^ to Graduate Faculty Rat- 
in^ (1969) 

Fifty- four percent of the 1D71-72 doctoral enrollment 
in 3.3 disciplines in the I I- New York institutions rated 
in llie^American Council on Education survey of reputa- 
lional (juality was in programs rated strong and above. 
AI)out 10 j)ercent of the enrollment was in programs 
rated marginal and inadecjuate. Tlie doctoral enrollment 
in institutions rated in V)Ct^) represented 67 percent of 
the total State doctoral enrollment. Thus, there has been 
a dispersion of doctoral students toward unrated (essen- 
tially ixQw) programs and toward lower ralfd j)rograms. 
Direct comparison of the distribution of degrees and en- 
rollments l)y (juality rating sho uld be made with several 
considerations in mind, inchiding the lower attrition rate 
of higher (juality institutions and the rapid improvement 
of some lower rated programs. 

.'). Variables Relevant to Excellence in Doctoral Fro- 
f^ranis 

A large number of variables should be examined in 
any assessment of (piality at the doctoral level, some 
quantifiable and some judgmental. Variables may be cat- 
egorized in terms of input, j)rocess, and output. 



I-. // Critique of Reputational Studies 

Although there are clear limits to reputational studies, 
including |)ossil)le panel bias, subjectivity, lack of panel 
com|)etence, and invalid criteria, these can be largely 
eliminated in ratings of the scholarly ability of a faculty. 
The American Council on Education rating of graduate 
faculty (juality is an example of a valid re|)Utational 
study. 

r>, Frocedares and Guidelines for Evaluations of Doc- 
toral Fro};rams at the University of California, 
Berkeley ( E.xcerpts) 

Internal institutional evaluations of doctoral programs 
should be made by a review panel of peers from outside 
the j)rogram being examined. They should examine three 
gr(»u|)s directly through discussion and interviews: the 
chairman and graduate advisors, the remainder of the 
faculty, and the graduate students. Aspects of the doc- 
toral programs examined should inchide the structure 
and content of tlie |)rograni of study, advisement, teaching 
cfTectiveness. methods of evaluating student progress, ad- 
missions, distribution of faculty by rank and turnover 
data, student financial su|)port, quantitative and qualita- 
tive student |)r()ductivity. and faculty and student morale. 

6. State University of l\cw York Guidelines for Evalua- 
tions of Graduate Froi^ranis 

Evaluations of graduate j)rograms sliould be made at 
S-year intervals. The first jihase of evaluations of both 
new and existing j)rograms should he an internal review 
by the faculty group involved in the particular graduate 
|)rogram. Iliis internal examination should include as- 
sessment of the j)rogram in terms of j)erceived needs to 
be met and intended contributions to the discijiline and 
to society. Second, this examination should include eval- 
uations of quality in terms of students, faculty, and pro- 
gram content and organization. Third, the examination 
should include quantitative analysis of available and 
probable financial sup|)ort for the program and for stu- 
dents, library and other facility support, present and 
j)roje(Hed enrollments, attrition rates and faculty turn- 
over. Finally, internal evaluations should include assess- 
ment of the relation of die graduate program to other 
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LTiHlnale pro^'tains and lo i]n(ler<:ra(li]al(^ i)r()<:ratn.< n( 
\\\v iiislilulion: ihv ndalioii of [\\v |>ro<:rani to oilier ]>r()' 
♦irains in llic rf^'ioii. Slal(». and iXiilion: and Mie oppor- 
hini(i('N and pian.^^ for inlcrinsliMilioniii and inlrainslihi- 
(ionni (H>o|)i'rali(>n. 

In \\w MMM)nd phase of eNleriiai evaiiialion (nortnally 
]>y a panel of three hi<:hiy (juaiified individuals from 
oulsidc! ihe unit of Hie Stale Universily hein^' rvalualedl* 
llie following' assessnienLs 5;liould he made: valid ily of 
ihe jieneral and *ij)eeili<* ^oal.s of the j)ro^ram and efTee- 
livene.«is wilh whieh ihey are hein^' mel: ne(»d for (he 
pro^'raiu and ils ^'radnales; a|)proprialencss of j)rop(>sed 
diredinns of irrowMi of ihe ])ro^'ram: \\w (pialily of (he 



i!istrnetional and rex'ardi o{Terin<:s of ihe ]>ro<:ranis: 
(MMnpalihilily of ihe le\el of >(*hohn>hip (or rreali\(* 
work) of the facidu wilh ihe j>ro^Tam: snIlicieiKy of re- 
sources rt>r fiihire ])lanned <:ro\vlh: (lexihility of ihe pro- 
•:ram lo meel ihe varied n(»eds of individual sluderns arid 
so(Melv: and ihe <:ra(iuale sindents' per(*eplio[i of the 
(pialily of lh(* pro<:ram. 

Kollowin^' ihe internal and external evaluations, the 
(a-ntral Administration of tin? S'al(» rni\(M>il> may. on 
lht» hasis t»f the cennposile lindin^^s and re(M)nnnenda- 
lions, approve a j>ro^Tam for a p("riod. (conditionally aj)- 
prov(» a pro^'ram for a limited j>eriod. or not apj)rove a 
proLM'am. 
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Dislrihulion of Total Doctoral Enrollment in New York, 1971-1972, According la 
Graduate Faculty Rating (lUGDj 
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' Population biology, molecular biology, and art history omitted. 

- Categorization of programs for (juality rating and categorization of enrollments do not match well in some suhfields of biology. 
Source: HEGIS, "Advanced Degree Enrollments, Fall 1971." 

Konnetli D. Roose and Charles J. Anderson, "A Rating of Graduate Programs" (American Council on Education, 1970). 
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Varialiies Relevant to Exeellence in Doctoral Programs 



INl^UT VARIABLES 



PROCESS VARIABLES 



OUTPUT VARIABLES 



1 ) Sludcnl ahilily 

2J Faculty ability 

3) Financial support 

•I) Physical facilities 

5) Siijjportin^^ disciplines 



1) Shjderil ahilih < slanchinlized 
tests, CPA, fellowships held) 

2) Faculty ability (scholarly reputa- 
tion, past productivity of research 
and Pli.D/s, doctoral training) 

3) Financial support (salary levels, 
"soft" money, etc.) 

4) Physical facilities ( library 
volumes, library budget, labora- 
tory facilities, etc.) 

5) Supporting disciplines (must 
exist and meet quality indicators) 

Source: Rfihcrt T. IMackluirn und 1\mi1 
Xv.WMv'^ (1972J. 



1} Morale 

a. Faculty 

b. Student 

2 ) Eliicicncy 

a. I'^acully 

b. Student 

3 ) Pedagogical methods 
a. Curriculum content 
1). Instructional methods 

I I Rc>rarch procedures 



1 ) Morale (.sur\'eys. interviews) 

2) EHiciency (degrees awarded jjer 
faculty member, attrition, com- 
[jletion time, workload studies) 

3) Pedagogical methods (internal 
revie\vs, outside visitors) 

4) Research procedures (internal 
re\'iews. outside visitors) 



1) r^aculty research 

2) Student research 

3) Ph. I), alunmi productivit}' 



1 ) Faculty research (publication 
count, citation indexes, reputa- 
lional studies) 

2) Student research (publication 
count, citation indexes, disserta- 
tion reviews) 

3) Ph.D. alumni productivity (place- 
ment in first job, employer 
satisfaction, recipient opinion 
polls, scholarly produclivity ) 



E. Linjirnfcltcr, ''Ai-SL'ytiiiijj; (jiialily in Doclnral Projirams: Criteria and (lorrclatcs of Ex(<*l' 



A Critique of Reputational Studies 

Although a systematic criticism of re])Utationa] studies 
has not been published, attacks on this technique gener- 
ally criticize the impartiality of the evaluating ppnel, the 
subjectivity of reputation, the competence of the panel, 
or the validity of the criteria used in reputational stud- 
ies. Althougli these criticisms do not apply with equal 
force to the most recent reputational studies, each criti- 
cism and a defense of reputational methodology will be 
considered below. 

First, the question of panel impartiality. It is a well- 
known fact that a handful of doctoral ])rograms are alma 
mater to the majority of all Ph. D.'s. Although this pat- 
tern is changing, in 1934 Hughes' top 15 institutions ac- 
counted for 59 percent of all doctorates and in 1957 
Keniston's top 15 produced 43 percent.^ At least one re- 
viewer equates size with quality,- but the high correla- 
tion between size and high reputational ratings may be 
explained in part by rater bias.** It is understandable 



that a professor would favor the department in which he 
is teaching or from which he received his degree in a 
reputational survey. Consequently, departments with a 
large faculty and alumni group will receive higher rat- 
ings, so the argument goes. 

Other sources of bias may come from the procedure 
used to select evaluators. Keniston used department 
chairmen and Hughes used his faculty at Mia. ! Univer- 
sity (1925) and the secretary of national scholarly asso- 
ciations (1934) to select his panel. Department chairmen 
may not be representative of professional opinion in a 
disci])line, and relying upon a single expert to select a 
panel risks contamination from the biases of that indi- 
vidual. 

The American Council on Education studies reduced 
the possibility of rater bias by systematically selecting a 
balanced panel of evaluators. Graduate deans at all insti- 
tutions included in the evaluation were asked to select 
both junior and senior faculty to participate on the 
panel. The large number of deans participating and the 
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l)a lanced dislribiilion of rank in ihe panel largely elimi- 
nales ihe possibility of syslemalic bias ibrough panel 
selection procedures. 

Tlie possibility of bias througb current or. past afTilia- 
tions is less easily mitigated, but in a large study it is 
relatively unimportant. Cartter s careful internal analysis 
of bis data revealed that, as expected, raters tend to be 
biased toward their alma mater and current employer, 
but such biases tend to have negligible elleet. The high 
split half reliability of Cartter's ratings suggests that sys- 
lemalic bias in the evaluating panel has been prevented 
by careful techniques of panel selection and by utilizing 
a large number of respondents. 

The second major argument against reputational stud- 
ies is the intrinsic subjectivity of reputation. Quoting Dr. 
Johnson, one respondent to ihe Carller survey observed 
that "a compendium of gossip is slill gossip." ' 

In a similar vein, some argue that "subjective" reputa- 
tional studies are inferior to evaluations based upon 
"objective'' traits such as faculty publications, library fa- 
cilities, etc."' As Cartter observed, however, "objective" 
criteria are based upon subjective notions of quality one 
step removed.'' Any effort at evaluation requires a de- 
gree of trust in the subjective wisdom of the evaluations, 
whether they assess a program directly or merely estab- 
lish other indicators "iteria of quality. (In defense of 
reputational studies, 'uld be noted that high ratings 
tend to be correlated with '^objective" measures." 

Third, some contend that a valid assessment of a doc- 
toral program can only be made from first hand expo- 
sure to the program.^ Since only a fraction of a survey 
panel is likely to have had direct exposu.-e to more than 
a small fraction of the total population of programs, 
their assessments, perforce, are of dubious validity. This 
argument holds more weight when considering ratings of 
all asj)eets of a program than when considering ratings 
of a single attribute such as the scholarly ability of a 
faculty. Particularly in this case, faculty in a discij)line 
have firsthand exposure to the scholarly work of their 
peers all over the country. The competence of scholars to 
evaluate the scholarly work of others is almost self-evi- 
dent, even though their competence to assess other as- 
pects of doctoral programs may be questioned if they 
lack firsthand information. 

Fourth, and finally, the criteria of quality used in rep- 
utational studies may be challenged. The ACE studies 
used the ^^qiiality of the graduate faculty (defined in 
terms of scholarly achievemvnts) in your field" and the 
overall "effectiveness " of the doctoral program" as crite- 
ria for the ratings."* "Since the first criterion is the most 
widely cited in reviews of the reputational studies, many 



argue lhal scholarly ability alone is an insufficient condi- 
tion for "quality." Other factors such as teaching effec- 
tiveness and efficiency are important as well. The second 
criterion, as defined, encompasses all other relevant vari- 
ables, but as mentioned above, the fact that most evalua- 
tors lack direct contact with most doctoral programs 
casts doubt »:pon the validity of ratings in this 
category." Nevertheless, scholarly competence is a nec- 
essary, if not sufficient, condition of excellence and the 
ability of reputational surveys to measure this attribute 
has not been sufficiently challenged. 

One other factor related to criterion validity deserves 
mention. In a reputational study, the criteria deemed im- 
portant by the raters must he accepted implicitly. In 
most cases where professional consensus obtains, a non- 
professional observer is, and should be, inclined to ac- 
cept the judgment of the professional panel. But, if a 
discipline is undergoing fundamental changes in its 
methodology or theoretical framework, or if a discipline 
on the whole has failed to adapt itself to changing envi- 
ronmental needs, the values of faculty raters may be un- 
reliable or in congruent with those of a nonprofessional 
observer. 

In political science during the late fifties, the contro- 
versy between professors interested in behavioral ap- 
proaches and those concerned with normative structural 
analysis quite likely was reflected in the ratings. Al- 
though partisans of either perspective may have been 
counterbalanced by the other, interpretation of ratings in 
a divided discipline is risky without some direct indica- 
tion of the criteria emphasized by individual raters. And, 
given the possibility that an entire disci])line embraces 
dysfunctional values, a nonj)rofessional should have at 
least some knowledge of professional norms before ac- 
cepting reputational ratings uncritically. 

To summarize, reputational studies have been criti- 
cized on the following grounds: (1) panel bias, (2) sub- 
jectivity, (3) panel competence, and (4) criterion validity. 

In defense of reputational studies, we have suggested 
that (i I panel bias has been largely eliminated by the 
careful selection procedures of the ACE studies; (2) 
subjectivity cannot be escaped in evaluation no matter 
what technique is used; (3) professional peers are com- 
petent to evaluate scholarly w.ork, the central criterion in 
reputational studies; and (4) although not a sufficient 
condition of general excellence, scholarly ability is neces- 
sary for a good doctoral program. Reputational studies 
cannot provide a comprehensive assessment of overall 
quality, and they deserve critical examination whenever 
used, but for ratings of the scholarly ability of a faculty 
they are a valuable and valid instrument of assessment. 
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Foot not vs for "/I Critique of Repuiaiional Studies" 
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Graduale Educalion." Washington, D.C. 1966, p. 8. 

5. IJonel S. Lewis, "On Suhjeclive and Ohjeclive Rat- 
ings of Sociology Deparlmenls." The American So- 
ciologist, vol. 3, May 1968, pp. 129-131. 

6. Car tier, op.cil., p. 4. 

7. I hid. 

8. Council of Graduale Schools, "Reassessment: Pro- 
ceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting." December 
1972. 

9. "EfTecliveiiess" is defined as "llie accessihilily of 
faculty and their scholarly competence, curricula, 
educational and research facilities, the qualily of 
graduale students, and other (relevant) factors," 

10. Carller, op.cil., p. 127, 

11. The high correlation helween "scholarly achieve- 
ments" and "e flee liven ess" ratings suggests that ra- 
ters chose to emphasize the trait they knew hest 
when evaluating "eflectiveness." 

Source: Roherl T. Blackburn and Paul E. Lingenfel- 
Icr, ''Assessing Quality in Doctoral Programs: Criteria 
and Correlates of Excellence" (1972), pp. 23-25. 

Procedures and Guidelines for Evaluations >>f 
Doctoral Programs at the University of 
California, Berkeley (E.xcerpts) 

Procedures for Review of Doctoral Programs 

The reviews of doctoral programs will he guided by 
two major commitmenls: thai the improvement of gradu- 
' ate education can be fostered most effectively by collect- 
ing as much information as possible about each program 
under review; and that the same procedures will be ap- 
j)lied to all programs reviewed. In accord with these 
principles, the following procedures will be used as a 
means of securing the types of information listed in the 
attached itemization. 



Ill each case, a principal source of information will be 
the members of the department under review; other 
sources of information are designated in the itemization. 
It is anticipated that two forms of information will be 
solicited from department members: written and oral. 
Written information will include various formal depart- 
mental announcements and documents as weW as less for- 
mal letters and reports. Information will be communi- 
cated orally during the course of meetings of the review 
panel with department members. 

Within each department , three subgroujis may be dis- 
tingui.shed: the chairman and graduate advisers; the re- 
mainder of the faculty: and the graduate students. In 
order to promote candor in the communications from de- 
partment members in these groups to the review j)anel, it 
is proposed that information be solicited separately from 
each group. Accordingly, in addition to whatever docu- 
ments are submitted by members of the three groups, 
three separate meetings will be scheduled for attendance 
by the panel for each group. The first of these three 
meetings will he a dinner discussion between the panel 
and the department chairman along witli graduate advis- 
ers. At this liine, the panel will detail its procedures for 
the chairman who can also use the occasion to present 
and discuss his own views of the doctoral program in his 
(leparlnient. Daytime meetings will involve the remaining 
two groups: faculty and graduate students. A final meet- 
ing will also be scheduled to which members of all three 
groups will be invited. This meeting will permit the 
panel to present its report for discussion and comment 
by all components of the department prior to its presen- 
tation to the Graduate Council. Prior to preparing a 
final version of the report, comment on a preliminary 
version will also he invited from appropriate oflicers of 
olher relevant units (e.g. Dean of the College) . 

In accord with this plan, each review will be initiated 
by letters from the Chairman of the Graduate Council 
and the Dean of the Graduate Division to the members 
of ihe three departmental groups (as well as to two other 
pertinent groups: Teaching Assistants and Other non-Sen- 
ate members of the instructional staff). These letters \vill 
invite the recipients to the appropriate meetings, outline 
the review procedures to be followed, and describe the 
kinds and forms of information the panel wishes to se- 
cure from members of each group. 

The membership of the review panel will vary depend- 
ing on the identity of the department under review. 
Every panel will include the Chairman of the Graduate 
Council and the Dean of the Graduate Division. The 
Council Chairman will appoint one or two other mem- 
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bers of the Council lo eacli panel, selecting jDcrsons from 
cleparlmenls allied with that being reviewed. And Associ- 
ate Dean of the Graduate Division may be appointed to 
the panel by the Dean in view of the relationship be- 
tween the Associate Dean*s discipline and that of the de- 
partment to be reviewed. Finally, a graduate student may 
be designated to serve on the panel and to consult ^vith 



graduate students in the department under review. 

While the panel is securing information directly from 
departmental sources, the Giaduate Division will take re- 
sponsibihty for securing and assembling all other infor- 
mation listed in the attached itemization. In addition, the 
Graduate Division will assist the panel in preparing its 
report to the Council. 



GuideUncs for Evaluating Doctoral Programs 
at the University of California, Berkeley 

Type of Information 

A. Description of present status and 
expected fate of disciplines in which 
Work is offered 

B. Program 

1. Original description 

2. Approved revisions 

3. Unauthorized revisions 

4. Informal description 

5. Course offerings 

a. Content, number, variety 

b. De facto scheduling 

C. Advising 
1. A vail ability- frequency 



G. 



Source of Information 
Chairman, advisers, faculty, students 



Graduate division 
Graduate division 
Chairman and advisers, students 
Chairman, advisers, students 

Catalog 

Schedule and directory 



2. Quality 

D. Teaching 

1. Faculty load; formal and in- 
formal 

2. Effectiveness 

E. Evaluation of student progress 

1. Methods of evaluating course 
work 

2. Extracourse methods of evalua- 
tion : examinations — character, 
objectives, frequency, sequence, 
failure rate, research reqnire- 
.nenls, thesis and dissertation 
requirements 



Admissions 

1. Numbers admitted armually 

2. Procedures 

3. Criteria 
Resources 
L Faculty 

a. Number filled and vacant 
FTE 



Chairman, advisers, other faculty pres- 
ent, and former students 
Same 



Chairman, advisers, other faculty, and 

schedule and directory 

Chairman, advisers, present and former 

students 

Chairman, advisers, other faculty stu- 
dents 

Chairman, advisers, other faculty, stu- 
dents, fi^riiduate division 



Source 

Graduate division 
Chairman, advisers 
Chairman, advisers 



Chancellor 
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b. Distribution by rank 

c. Turnover rale 

(1. Retirement prospects 
e. Distribution by training in- 
stitution 

2. Student financial support; TAs, 
RAs, fellowships, grants, etc. 
H. Productivity 

1. Quantity 

a. Admission rate 

b. Years to M.A. 

c. Years to doctorate 

d. Rate of granting M.A. and 
doctorate 

e. Aldrich-Hannnel index 

2. Quality 

a. Sample of recent theses and 
dissertations 

b. Letters from former students 

c. Occupational history of for- 
mer students 

L Morale 

1. Faculty 

2. Student 

a. Degree and methods of par- 
ticipation in departmental 
decisions 

b. General 



Chancellor 
Chancellor 
Chancellor 
Chancellor 



Graduate division 
Graduate division: EDP 



Library 

Graduate division 

Chairman, faculty, graduate division, 
alumni ofiices 

Chairman, advisers, faculty 

Chairman, advisers, students, G.A. reps. 

'Students 



Source: Koheit T. BlaclTTjurn and Paul E, Lingunfelter/* Assrssing Quality in Doctoral Pro- 
grams: Criteria and Correlates of Excellence*' (1972), pp. 3741. 



State University of New York 

Guidelines for Evaluations of Graduate Programs 

I. Policy 

It is the policy of State University of New York to 
offer graduate programs to serve the need of individual 
students and society. To foster the attainment and main- 
tenance of high academic quality and to promote a con- 
tinuing responsiveness to changing needs for and dimen- 
sions of such programs, it is necessary to establish 
detailed procedures for evaluation and approval of all 
new graduate programs, and, thereafter, to make a care- 
ful review of all approved and active programs at regu- 
lar intervals. 



II. Responsibility 

Responsibility for the conduct of each graduate degree 
program resides with the faculty of that program. It is 
also the responsibility of the faculty and administration 
of each unit of the university to conduct periodic re- 
views of all graduate programs, evaluate the findings of 
these reviews, report the results to the office of the pro- 
vost for graduate education and research, and take actions 
which are intended to increase the value of the program 
to graduate students, the university, and society. 

III. Initiation of the Evaluation of a Neiv P/bgram 

Any interested faculty group may propose a new grad- 
uate program via the procedures set forth in the foUow- 



r 
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in«l sections. Tlie filing of an inlernal evaliuilion report 
(see section V., A.) witli tlie dean of graduate studies 
lor corresponding academic oDiccr) of a uuh of State 
University siiall consititue a re(|uest for initiation. l)y tlie 
dean, of tiie further steps in tlie evaluative process. 

IV. FahiI nation of Existing; Graduate Programs 

Periodic evaluation.s of existing graduate programs 
should i)e made at 5-year intervals. The dean of graduate 
studies (or corresponding oflicer) of a unit shall be re- 
sponsihle for initiating such reviews. Under certain cir- 
ennistances evaluations at more frequent intervals may 
he desiraijie. and in special instances the interval may be 
somewhat longer. Subject to university policy, the presi- 
dent of each State University cani])us nia} a|)])rove, in 
consultation with the faculty of a program and the unit's 
graduate council or other (•oniparabie body, the delay or 
acceleration of the 5-year cycle. 

V. Procedure 

Each campus is responsible for establishing detailed 
procedures for initiating, conducting, and reporting tlie 
results of program evaluations. These procedures should 
be reviewed and approved by the graduate council (or 
other comparable body) on each campus. The following 
general procedures indicate the minimal retjuirements for 
an adefjiiate evaluation of a graduate jjrogram, 

A. Internal Eva In at ion Report 

The first step is preparation of an internal evalua- 
tion rej)ort by the faculty group involved in the 
particular graduate program. This report serves the 
dual purpose of (1) involving responsible faculty 
in a critical self-study of the elenieiits of the i)ro- 
gram and (2) informing external evaluators (see 
B below) of the objectives and status of the i)ro- 
gram. A similar format should be followed in the 
internal evaluation reports on J)ofli new programs 
and existi/ig ])rograms. Appropriate inclusiojis are 
the following: 

1. Qualitative Indexes 

a. General rationale for the program, including 
perceived needs to be met, and intended con- 
tributions to the discipline and to society. 
Nu/nerical data on the need for the program 
should be provided where available. 

b. Structure of the program 

i. Admission requirements and student selec- 
tion procedures 

ii. General requirements for the degree 



iii. Sjjecific re(juirenients for the degree, 
including course descriptions, cjualifying 
examinations, language proficiency, minors, 
thesis, or other terminal rcfjuircments and 
academic standards, 
c. Quality of students (For new programs, provide 
information on projected sources aiul caliber of 
students. For existing programs, outline the 
pnn ious 5-year experience w ith res])ect to 

i. Sources of previous undergraduate and 
graduate degrees 

ii. Performance on standardized tests 

iii. 1^2'ofessiofjal and scienlific contributions 

iv. Placement of students on completion of 
degree) 

(1. Quality of faculty 

i. Curriculum vitae 

ii. Partici]jatiofi in national and intei7iational 
societies and meetings 

iii. Interdisciplinary associations 

iv. Editorial, review, and committee activities 
V. Honors and awards 

vi. Publications 

vii. Instructional ability as indicated by gradu- 
ate student evaluations 

e. Quality of program 

i. Foci of emphasis 

ii. Relationships to undergraduate instruc- 
tional offerings 

iii. Coordination of course offerings 

iv. Advisement procedures and evaluation of 
student progress 

V. Innovative eleme/its 

vi. Interdisciplinary and mnltidi.sciplinary as- 
pects 

vii. Participaticjn of graduate students in un- 
dergraduate instructional activity. Extent 

of supervision and guidance of such activ- 
ity. Opportunities for graduate students to 
develop teacliing skills. 

viii. Graduate student perceptions of (|uality of 
program 

2, Quantitative Indexes 
a. (For new programs, respond to i-vi. For existing 
programs, outline the previous 5-year experience 
with respect to i-x.) 

i. Physical facilities assigned to program 

ii. Support facilities available from other 
sources 

iii. Library holding in this field and available 
from nearby libraries 
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iv, SlafT resources — sec rela rial, leclinician, etc. 
V. Financial aid for ^^raduale students — 

amount and sources 
vi. Financial resources for tlie program from 

llie university and from otlier a^^ncies 
vii. Clianges in faculty 

viii. Trends in student eiirollnieat — graduate 
and undergraduate, full-time and part-time 
ix. Instructional services to other |)rograms. 

including size of service load 
X. Degrees completed — graduate and under- 
graduate 
1). iXext 5 years 

i. Projected enrollments with rationale for 
tliese enrollment figures 

ii. Resources ainl facilities needed to aceoin- 
inodate such enrollments 

3. Relation of Graduate Program to Other Programs 
a. Reialioii to undergraduate jirograms on the cain- 

])US 

1). Relation to other graduate j>rograms on tlie cani- 

J)US 

i. Graduate jjrograms of otlier (lej)artnients 

ii. Interdisciplinary graduate programs 
iii. Multidisciplinary j)rogranis 

c. Relation to graduate jirograins at other State; 
University units 

i. In the region 

ii. In the State 

d. Relation to other graduate programs at private; 
colleges and universities of the region and State 

e. Opj)ortunities and plans for developitig cooj^era- 
live relations with otlier graduate programs, de- 
pailmenls. institutions, and ageiuie;s 

B. External Evaluation Report 

Following the j)rej)arati()n of the internal evaluation 
rej)orl. an evaluation j)anel will he selected to visit tlie 
campus and evaluate the jirograiii. This process sliall in- 
clude interviews witli faculty, graduate students, and ad- 
ministrators related to tlie program. The evaluation j)anel 
must consist of highly (jualified individuals (normally 
lliree) in llie particular and/or relaletl I'leld who are not 
menihers of the unit of State University heing evaluated. 
The j)rogram faculty sliall provide the graduate dean 
with names and qualifications of individuals they helieve 
are qualified to evaluate the program. The graduate dean 
and the graduate council (or otlier comparable body) 
shall be resj)onsihle for insuring that the evaluation 

ERIC 



panel is made ujj 'of individuals who are (jualified to 
make the evaluation. Arrangements of an e\aIuation visit 
shall he made by the graduate dean. 

On comjiletion of the visit, the evaluation jiaiiel will 
make an oral report to the graduate dean and subse- 
cpiently will provide a written rej)ort (or rejiorts if each 
evaluator wishes to submit an individual statement) indi- 
cating their findings and recommendations. Particularly, 
in the interest of the Slate University as a whole, it is 
ini|)ortant that the graduate dean insure that the rejiort 
include carefully consideretl answers to the following 
(piestions: 

1. Are the general and sj)ecific goals of the program 
validy Mow are they heing met? 

2. Is the need for the jirograni and its graduates jus- 
tified? Consider local. State, and national needs 
and the ajipropriateness of the jjrogram for the 
jiarticular State University unit. 

.'). Are the proposed directions of growth of the ])ro- 
grani aj)j)roj)riate considering the aims of the fac- 
ulty in the j)rograni, the nature of the State Uni- 
versity, and the goals of the jirogram? 

•I. What is the (|uality of the instructional and 
research (or creative) offerings of the jirograni? 

5. Is the level of scholarshij) (or creative work) of 
the faculty identified with the j)rograni suitable for 
this Jjrogram? Does the program as oj)erating or 
planned provide sufHcient o|)|)ortunities for contin* 
ued growth in (juality of scholarshij) and creativ- 
ity? ' 

6. Are sufficient resources available to suj)j)ort the 
Jjrogram and permit the future jjlanned growth? 
Consider faculty, staff support, graduate fellowship 
or traineeshij) sujjport, sj)ace, and administrative 
commitment of the university unit. 

7. Does the program make apj)ro|)riate use of existing 
resources of the university and j)rovide oj)portunity 
for innovative and flexible |)r()granis to meet the 
varied needs of individual students and society? 

o. What is the graduate students' percejjtion of the 
quality of the program? 

The reptirt of the evaluation panel shall be submitted 
to the graduate dean, who will then submit it to tlie 
graduate council (or other comparable body), and 
dirough the director or chairman, to the faculty mem- 
bers of the Jjrogram. Where desirable, each of these may 
prejjare additional written materials in resj)onse to the 
rej)ort of the evaluation panel. 
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C. President's Review 

Copies of the internal evaluation report, tlie report of 
the evaluation panel, tlie faculty unit's response to the 
evaluation report, and the response of the *j;ra(luate dean 
and graduate council (or other comparahle body) shall 
l)e forwarded directly to the president of the institution 
for his review. In many cases, the president will wish to 
discuss aspects of these reports with interested faculty or 
academic ofiicers before arriving at an institutional rec- 
ommendation. 



1). Report to the Provost for Graduate Education and 
Research 

The president of the institution will forward copies of 
the internal evaluation report, the evaluation panel re- 
port, the faculty unit's response lo the evaluation report, 
and the rci)ort of the graduate dean and graduate coun- 
cil l or other comparable ])ody | to the provost for gradu- 
ate education and research, for his review. In addition, 
the president will indicate the institutional response to 
the reconnnendations which have been made. The prov- 
ost will insure that the response of Central y\dministra- 
tion is made within 60 days. Based on the composite 
findings and rec(jnimendation.s made at the several stages 
of review, such response may he approval of a program 
for a period, conditional approval for a hnited time (in 
some instances involving a subsequent reevaluation ) , or 
nonapprovah 
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APPENDIX D 



COSTS AND FINANCES 

1. New York ''State Purposes^' Expenditures and Higher 
Education Support (1960-72) 

Slale sU|)j)orl for higher educalion has increased from 
$90 million lo S«43 million helween 1%0 and 1972. a 
T-l-O j)ercenl increase. In 1972-73, ihe Slale Universily of 
New York received 49 j)ercenl of ihe Slale purposes 
funds for higher educalion. The Cily Universil)' received 
11 percent; communily college?, 19 pcrcenl, sludcnls 
(through direct aid), 10 ])ercenl; the disadvantaged 
(through special programs), .S percent: and private insti- 
tutions (through direct aid). 6 percent. 

2. Projected Total Deficits in Private Doctoral-Granting 
Institutions 1970-71 to 1975-76,2980-81 

In 1970-71. 22 j)rivate doctoral-granting institutions 
reported a cond)incd deficit of S30.2 million. They esti- 
mate (in their 1972 master plans) that their collective 
deficits will he S2i>.9 million in 1975-7o and $31. 2 mil- 
lion in 1980-81. 

3. Instructional Costs per Student Credit Hour on PTE 
Student per Year, and Cost Ratios by Lfvel of In- 
struction, Public Sector, Selected States 

Analysis of direct instructional costs jijr credit liour 
hy degree level in j)uhlic institutions in six states shows 
an undergraduate to Pli.L). level cost ratio of from 
1:3.01 to 1:6.79. When these rclation.ships are averaged, 
the ratio of imdergraduatc to doctorate direct instruo 
tionnl cost is 1 :3.99. The unit cost stu(^ies of the six 



stiites were made according to differing methods, hut the 
residtant unit costs ratios were generally similar. 

4. Direct, Pull Cost, and IFei^lited Full Cost Relation- 
ships by Instructional Level, Bachelor s, Masti^rs, and 
Doctorate 

Using the relative cost data from six state studies 
(cited ahove), and data from the gradcost study spon- 
sored hy the Council of Graduate Schools, the full cost 
latio of undergraduate to doctoral education is calcu- 
lated to he 1:5.45 j)er FFE student. Multij)lication of the 
credit hours retjuired for the haccalaureate (120 credits) 
and the doctorate (90 credits) produces a degree cost 
ratio, hachelor's to doctorate, of 1:4.08. Attrition and 
other factors are omitted. 

5. Sample Direct Cost Instructional Cost Ranges, Medi- 
ans, and Means by Discipline Group, Doctoral Level 

The gradcost study of Powel and Lamson ("Elements 
Related to the Costs and Benefits of Graduate Education, 
1972"! shows the wide range in the estimated unit direct 
instructional cost of doctoral education within each of 22 
disciplines among the various institutions examined. Gal- 
ea la I io/i of znedia/is of the costs within also reveals large 
differences in costs between discij)lines. For example, the 
median of direct instructional costs in English was 
SI, 781, while for physics it was S7,322. These direct ap- 
proval costs, of course, do not reflect the relative 
ellicicncy of the various disciplines. Physics, for example, 
generally has a lower attrition rate than English. 
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New York "Stale Purposes" Expenditures and Higher Education Suj)porl 

(1960-72) 
(Dollars in Millions) 



In(T«'a>t' 

Stah; Fiscal Years 1%0.70 





PJ72.73 


19 


71-72 


1970-71 


1905-66 


1960-61 


Amount 


IV'n'cnt 


Slate Purposes '*Plus*' ' 


S2,744 


S2.6U) 


S2,311 


$l,0f)8 


S 


644 


SI, 647 


250 


Hijihcr Education Supjuirt 


S 




S 


H05 




75H 


C ^01} 


$ 


90 


$ m 


740 


Hij;In*r Education Sliare f)f '\Slatr Pnrpf)si's'* 




31% 


31% 




33% 




14% 


17% 


121 


SUNY-Re{:ular Operations 


S 


412 


S 


416 


s 


424 


S 141 


$ 


50 


$ 374 


750 


Percent of Ilijilier Edncation Funds 




49 




52 




5f) 


53 




55 






CUNY.State Aid 


s 


y2 


s 


90 




86 


S 40 


S 


20 


? 66 


330 


Percent of Higher Education Funds 




11 




11 




11 


15 




22 






Com ni unity Collejn — Slate Aid - 


s 


161 


s 


127 


s 


95 


S 22 


S 


H 


S 87 


K085 


Percent of Ifiulier Education Funds 




19 




16 




13 


H 




9 






Aid to Students 


s 


HO 


s 


76 


s 


72 


S 61 


s 


12 


S 60 


500 


Percent of Higher Eduealioii Funds 




10 




10 




10 


23 




13 






.Programs for Disadvantaged Students 


s 


43 


s 




s 


32 












Pereent of Higher E(hicatioii Funds 








5 




4 












Aid to Nonpublic Institutions 


s 


4H 


s 


47 


s 


44 












General Aid 


s 


33 


s 


33 




31 












Health Professions Education 


s 


15 


s 


14 


s 


13 












Percent of Higher Education Funds 




(} 




6 




0 












Other Support 


s 


6 


s 


6 


s 


5 


S 3 


s 


1 


S 4 


400 


Percent of Higher Echication Fund*; 




1 




1 




1 


1 




1 






1 State purposes as defined in State budget accounts plus local 


assi 


stance 


for CUNY 


and coinuiunily 


coll 


egcs and 


capital construction 


for latter. 
























-lnelu(h'S l)f)th operating and capital funds. 
























"Other" includes Stale Educalirtn Department 


administrative 


oITk 


'cs for 


higher edu<:atifm, educational TV network, and SUNY and 


CUNY professorial chairs. 
























Sour('e: New York Statt; Educatif)n Dcpartnienl, ()fiic( 


' of Higher and IVofessional Kdueatifin, "Financin 


g Higher Education 


in New 



York State, A background Paper." August, 1972, pp. 4-5. 



Projected Total Deficits in Private New York State Doctoral-Granting Institutions, 
1970-71 to 1975-76, 19f]0-81 (In Thousands of Dollars) 



Total 





No. 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973.74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1980-81 


Private Multiversities 


5 


S27,13H5)* 


$25J7l(5) 


S26,51/)(4) 


§26,567(4) 


$23,876(4) 


S23,672(4) 


$22,577(3) 


Private Universities 


5 


1,931(4) 


1,318(3) 


1,090(3) 


523(2) 


2,409(3) 


1,573(3) 


4,062(3) 


Private Colleges 


3 


335(2) 


638(2) 


391(3) 


411(2) 


394(2) 


330(2) 


296(1) 


Private Engineering and Teehnical 


















Schools 


4 


16312) 


419(2) 


2,538(3) 


1,515(3) 


1,092(3) 


l,0f)9(2) 


none 


Private Medical and H(?alth 


















Science Institutions 


2 


non(5 


578(2) 


709(2) 


313(1) 


834(1) 


654( 1 ) 


180(1) 


All Other Private Institutions 


3 


627(1) 


771(2) 


511(2) 


1,616(2) 


1,901(2) 


1,586(2) 


4,119(2) 


New York State, TOTAL DEKICIT 


22 


30,187(14) 


29,495(16) 


31,785(17) 


30,954(14) 


33,509(15) 


28,884(14) 


31,234(10) 



Figures in parenthes(;s ( ) are number of institutions reporting; or pn>jeeling defnnts in each catejiory and year. 



Sourec: 1972 institutional master plans. 
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Inslruclional Cosl Per Sludenl Credit Hour on FTE Sludenl Per Year, 
and Cosl Ratios by Level of Inslniclion, Public Sector, Selected States 



(!()Ior;ul() 
(io>t ]{;itic) 

y.O.) 1.00 
\XnH 1.50 



Si mill 
Dakota 
(Uisi Kalio 

ir).:i2 ].00 
2\:My 1.19 



-1.25 



LifWiT Division 
UppiT Division 
l'n»li'rf;ra<liiatr 

M.A. 
Ph.D. 

gra»liialr/ .M.A. 
Un.ltT. 

fiiailuatr/Pli.D. 
Kcfcrcnc'j* source 
Mf'an inuh'rjira.iuaic/M.A./l'h.I). ratio = 1.00 2.2 l/.'i.W 



'rriiru'ssj'c 
Cost Ratio 

12.05 1.00 
20.30 1.60 



-1.25 



—1.30 



27.00 3,05 
3MI 3.77 

1/2.44 

1/:\0I 
a 



40.55 2.H5 
07.01 4.11 

1/1. .55 

1/3.31 



40.yH 3.71 
111. OH H.H3 

1/2.85 

1/0.79 



Illinois 
Cost Katio 

30.04 1. 00 
5«.47 1.00 



102.72 2.H0 
150.4H 4.27 



Ohio 
Oii-i Katio 

755 1.00 
755 1.00 



Wasliiijjiton 
Co>t Katio 

085 1. 00 
1185 1.70 



1.30 



1 .00 



1/2.15 
1/3..32 



2103 3.18 
3000 4.05 

1/.3.18 

1/4.05 



2150 .3..58 
4248 4.73 

1/2.05 

1/3..50 



>1..S5 



(a) "Volunif and (.*o>t of Instructional Arlivity-Puhiic (JollctJt's and l'niv(M>itirs in (.'ojorailo." .'^lalc- K(iu(*alitpri D(*partincMt. Dcnvrr, 
Marrh 1971, pp. 47-50. 

(h* (fihh, K. I).. '*Cradiiat(r rrn«irani!> in South Dakota .Stair C*.oll('j;(s and Universities" Kecoinnicndalions .Suhniiiicd to .Siiith Dakota 

Kcgenls of Eduration, Pierre. .S.D., June 14. 1972. 
(c) ".An Instructional Analysis of Tennessee Puhlic lli;iher Kdirraticm.** Tennessee llit;her Kduralion Coniniission. iNashville, Fall 

1909. (Cond)in('s the costs of master's and professional education under master's costs.) 
M> **Unil Cost .^tudy Data, 1909.70/' Illinois Board of iiitilicr Education, Sprin};rield, Au<:u>l 23. 1971. 

<e» "1971-72 Hudj:eled Expenditures per KTE Students," Ohio Hoard of Kej;cnts, Cohnnhus, Ohio, 1971 t Expenditures j>er FTE slu- 
denU. 

(f) "1970-71 Inslruclional Expenditures per .'^ludcnl Washington Puhlic lns|itnli(»ns (»f Hijiher Education," (!ouucil on Higher Edu- 
cation. Stale of Washington. Olynipia, Wash., May 1972 (Total Instructional Expenditure per sludenl per year). 

Source: David L. Dresser and David W. (Jhapman» "The Finance fd Doctoral Education: Ke>cnues, Expenditures. Costs aiul 
Fonnnlas." SepleinlMT 1972. p. 05. 



Direct, Full Cost, and Weighted Full Cost Relationships i>y Iiistructi -iial Level, 
Bachelor's, Master's, and Doctor's 



Level 



Duct orate 

.Master's 

Kaeh(4or*s 



Direel to 
Full Cosl 
Factor Range 



Factor 
Micij)oini 



Direct'' 

Cost Direct Cost Full Cost 

Kelationshiji Factor Produc t Kcdutionshij) 



Weighing • 
for Credit 
Hours Per 
Degree 



Weighted 
Katio 



1.3-2.0 ' 

1.3-1.9 

1.3-1.6'^ 



1.95 
1.00 
1.45 



3.99 
2.24 
1.00 



7.80 
3.58 
1.45 



5.45 
2.47 
1.00 



16.35 
2.47 
4.00 



W 



;hed Full 
Cosl 
K(dationship 
HA = 1.00 



4.08 
0.62 
1.00 



" Imputed. See Joseph L. MeCarlhy and David K. Deener, "The Costs and Kencfits of Graduate Education." Washington, D.C., 
1972, p. 39 for nuister*s and doeloral lev(4 ratios of direct costs to full eosts. 

Computed from tuhle. 
«• Ph.D., 90 credit hours = 3. 

M.A., 30 credit hours =1. 

B.A., 120 (Tedit hours = 4. 

Source: David L. Dresser and David W. Chapman, "The Finance of Doctoral Education: Revenues, Expenditures, Costs and 
Formulas." Septemher 1972, j). 68. 
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Sample Direct Instructional Cost Ran{;es, Medians and Means i)y i)iscii)linc Ciouj), 



Doeloral Uvel (1970 Dollar/^-Monlli PTE Sluileiil Year) 






Disripline ((irouj)) 




iS 




Itaii^c 




MrJiuji 


. .„ 

Mran 


1 1 11 IIIUllllll 


39 






S2230 






2988. 'loH8 


S 3686 




English 


y 


1120-3511 


1784 








552-1970 


1112 




IMiiIos<»phy 


;i 


19K.4075 


2570 




KoniaiUT Laii^iKigrs 


9 


1358-3400 


1998 




Social Sricnccs 


55 


532-7702 




9707 


Aniliropoloj:)' 


y 


1599-3127 


2665 




Business Adrninisiralioii 


7 


532-76()9 


3529 




Kcnnornics 


8 


1254-3552 


2693 






T) 


2224-7702 


30f)7 




HUtory 


8 


1233-5078 


3075 




rsyclinlojiy 


10 


10^)6-7596 


2583 






9 


1599-4909 


1970 




Enj;iin'i'riiig 


20 


1651-9083 




.Ki42 


(Jirniiral 


7 


2-166-9083 


(>j 




EltTlrical 


7 


1651-5600 


370. 




Alrchaniral 


r> 


2508-6938 


mf> 




Biolojiical Scirru'i's 


12 


3198-7276 




4717 


Hniany 


6 


3343-7276 


5354 




Zoology 


(i 


3198-7180 


mo 




IMiysiial Sc it'll (Ts 


46 


1129-15741 




6056 


Astronomy 


5 


3260-157-H 


10057 




Chemistry 


13 


1896-6424 


3805 




Cfoloj^y 


8 


4158-13896 


6293 




Matlu'inatics 


11 


1129-6186 


28M 




I'Jiysits 


9 


1636-11075 


7322 




Tolal 22 (lisciplinL's 


172 


532-15741 




-K)88 



^Multiplication of this avcraj-c of the cstirnatctl direct <'ost.s for the 22 disciplines hy the 
midpoint factor (1.95) for conversion to full costs (see p. 75) yields the average estimated full 
cost of $7,972. Sponsored research atul .stud<'nt aid costs are exc luded from these estimates. 

Source: David L. Dresser ami I)avi<i \V, Chapman* "The Kinanc. of Doctor;il Education/' 
1972, p. 72. Adai)tcd from John II. l*o\vel and Uohert D. Larnson, "Elements Related to the Costs 
and Benefits of (Graduate Education.'* Washington* D.C. : The Council of CIraduatc S(hools, .Mareh 
1972, pp. 245-248. 
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APPENDIX E 



COORDINATION AND COOPERATION 

1. Stmt lit hs and II' caknvs.svs of Coopojntivv Methods 

Fonmil cuopenition iind coordination amon*: MLstitu- 
lions may l)e cilhcr volurilary or slaluloiy. AdvatUagrs 
of voluntary coopcralion arc that it provides maximal 
freedom of choice and the jrrealesl likelilioo<l of achieve- 
in«i CO n;^ ens us. Anion jr its weaknesses are the tendency 
for control hy the nuire powerful, wealthy, or presti;'ions 
mem hers: a tendency to rest with the status (pio: difli- 
culty in identifyin*: iu hievahic joint jioals: unpredictahle 
financial security for the arranjienients over the lon}^ 
run: and lack of staff resources for comprehensive loiij:- 
ran<j;e {>lannin«:. 

Anion;: the advanta;!es of statutory coordination are 
that it may lead to more rational resource allocations 
and effective inte^iralion of effort; it may provide a uni- 
fied and effective voice for higher education in the Legis- 
lature: it insures a stahle memhership, thus providing 
I or maximum program hreadth. Among the weaknesses 
of statutory coordination are the danger of an excessive 
centralisation of direction hy the coordinating agency, 
leading to diminution of the distinctive character of in- 
stitutional memhers; neglect of expertise within institu- 
tions; and possihie increase of p(ditical interference in 
institutional affairs. 

2 . Form s of In terinst itn t to n a I Coo pcra t to n ( Co n tent Cat- 
egories and Tlmir Characteristics) 

Nine possihie forms of inlerinstitutional cooperation 
are joint instructional forms and techni(jues. joint degree 
j)rograins, faculty sharing, student exchange, student 
research/ fie Id experience, service and applied expertise, 
facilities sharing, faculty development, and faculty re- 
search. These forms of cooperation recpnre varying in- 
stitutional commitment, imply differing threats to institu- 
tional autonomy, and re(|uire varying degrees of external 
monitoring. For example, faculty sharing generally calls 
for a high degree of institutional commitment, while stu- 
dent sharing recjuires only a medium degree of institu- 
tional commitment. Joint tiegree programs generally sug- 
gest a high threat to institutional antonoiuy, while 
student exchange and facilities sharing suggest a low 
threat to autonomy. Most forms of coordination can he 
effected through either voluntary ur statutory means. 



.*». Uolv of n State Hanninfi Afu nry in i\inr Forms of 
I nterinstitiitiomd Cooperation 

A state coordinating agency might h>gically actively 
promote each of the nine forms of cooperation cited 
ah<»ve if it has as its primary ohjcctivt*s i 1 » either a 
moderate or strong coordinating stance, {'2) a viahle 
halance hetwecn the puhlic and private sect(;rs. im- 
provement of (piality of doctoral prf>grams while provid- 
ing suflicient doctoral output. ( AssunijUion sets .A and 
K.I 

.Stren^th^ ami WeakiioHHrn of Coopenitivc Metliofln 

Strenfiths of Formal Voluntary Cooperation 

a I Provides for maximal freedom of choice, as institu- 
tions retain the righl to choose whether or not to 
participate in any given consortium program. 

h) IV*)vides the greatest likelihood of achieving consen- 
sus, as joint programs are generally not undertaken 
without at least the nominal consent of all memhers. 

**l Can enihracc a potentially wide range of institutional 
memhers. culling across conventional houndaries to 
achieve great lieten>geneity or homogeneity as the 
proclaimed oI)jccfivcs seem to recpiire. 

d) Provi(les greatest likelihood of promoting coopera- 
tion at the suhinstitutional level (e.g.^ department 
heads, mi(hlle-level administrators, etc. I as a *Vpin- 
off" effect from higher levels.' 

e) Facilitates self-generated program development at all 
hierarchical levels, with the consortium staff gener- 
ally serving more as facilitators rather than legisla- 
tors or promotors.* 

ireaknesscs of Formal Voluntary Cooperation 

a) Asyninietricral arrangements are likely to he con- 
trolled hy the more wealthy, powerful, or prestigious 
institutional memhers. 

'Our Tvi'viii east' .^imly of a inullijuir|M)M' t7»n«*»rlimn iLan- 
rastrr. has i|iu>li«nioil th« validiiy of tho.sc two iillegftl 

'Virrngllis." hjinasiiT ili«i..jj?»irariiJ I bat intenleprnilrntifs 
foriiicd ujh'r llir e^^tahlishinrnt of tin* formal consortium and thai 
till" movrmriil toward toopcratinn actually chgrmlcrcd competi- 
tion and conflict amoii}: consort in in mem Iters, hctwccn llir niem- 
hrrs and the consortium Mall, and within individual inslitutions. 
While the coullict was not generally viewed as dysfunctional, 
these findings do 'end to cast doubt upon the above assert ions. 
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There exists a j)ou'erful tendency to follow llie status 
quo. since until a genuine sense of cooperative inter- 
dependence is established (and lime is a major factor 
here, as witness the early difficulties of the Claremont 
federation), only peripheral programs unrelated to 
the central core of ihe institution's missions arc gen- 
erally attempted. 

Consortia staff generally lack the facilities, funding, 
and expertise necessary to engage in comj)rehensivc 
long-range planning for individual members. 
Often institutions are not imj)elled to join such ar- 
rangements until llie environment becomes most 
threatening, and at lliis point, their available re- 
sources lo support voluntary activities may be mini- 
mal. 

The financial security of such arrangements over tlie 
long run is unpredictable at best. 

There is often great difficulty in identifying those 
joint goals which can be achieved, particularly when 
the concern is for some approximate equity as re- 
gards benefits received. 

Few common j)roblerns are both of central 
concern and easily managed, and many 
critical problems lack common elements 
(Grupe, 1971). 
Staff personnel in formal voluntary arrangements 
possess only delegated powers, while the actual deci- 
sion-making centers are located in each of the mem- 
ber institutions. 

Such arrangements require "unusual attention to con- 
sensus-making machinery, representation, and tapping 
of creativity, out of all proportion lo ihe molivalion 
felt by the members" (Johnson, 1967). 

Strengths of Statutory Coordination 

Centralizes j)lanning, policy making, and/or gover- 
nance responsibilities for a group of institutions, 
which ideally shoutM lead to more rational resource 
allocation and more effective integration of effort. 
Provides a unified voice from the higher education 
community in the Legislature, thus ideally reducing 
the likelihood of legislative intrusions inlo the edu- 
cational process, or at least channeling such interven- 
tions through an established mechanism. 



c) Is inclusive of all institutions so designated by the 
relevant legislation, thereby "insuring" a stable mem- 
bership and providing for maximum program 
breadth. 

d) Has provided for (and recent studies indicate the 
trend is accelerating) a greater public role (e.g., 
more noninstitutional and noncentral staff) in the de- 
termination of educational policy. 

e) The legislative grant of authority provides a greater 
•assurance that individual institutions will comply 
with legitimate agency decisions. 

f) Available evidence seems to indicate that coordinat- 
ing agencies have been more successful vis-a-vis legis- 
latures (e.g., appropriations. j)rovisions for new con- 
struction and new j)rograms) than individual 
institutions acting on their own behalf might have 
been. 

Weaknesses of Statutory Coordination 

a) The composition of the coordinating board, its con- 
ception of leadership, and its supportive staff are crit- 
ical elements upon which the board's success in ful- 
filling a mediating role between the institutions and 
the Legislature will be contingent. 

b) There always exists the possibility that stronger or 
more prestigious institution^^ will attempt lo "end run" 
around the coordinating agency in order to deal di- 
rectly with the Legislature. 

c) Under certain conditions, this form can increase the 
probability of political interference in institutional 

. affairs. 

d) Excessive centralization of direction by the agency 
can lead to diminution of the distinctive character of 
institutional members. 

e) Expertise within the institutions may be neglected in 
favor of agency staff utilization, which in turn may 
lead to further enlargement of agency staffs and pro- 
portionately less institutional involvement.- 

f) Unless so mandated, the coordinating agency may be 
unable to integrate private institutions into a compre- 
hensive planning framework. 



Sourt'c: iMarviii W. Peterson and John S. Wafjgctt," Inter- 
nutiuiial Cooperation in Doctoral Education: A Report With 
Recommendations." 1972, pp. 7-10. 
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Role of a State Planning Agency in Nine Forms 
ol' Interinstitutional Cooperation 

In order to demonstrate how a Stale agency might, 
under varying circumstances, respond to programs in- 
cluded under the nine content categories of interinstitu- 
tional cooperation, the foUowinj^ table has been con- 
structed. It is intended to portray how the impact of 
agency role, public-private halance consitlerations, and 
qualitative emphasis nii*i^lit affect both the capacity antl 
the willingness of an agency to become iiivolvetl with 
program development in each of these categories. 

These three assumptions as to the role and objectives 
of the agency may be further elaborated as follows: 

a) Agency Role: agency chooses a strong, initiatory, 
coordinating posture over public and [jrivate insti- 
tutions, or a more moderate, suj)portive, and less 
initiatory stance over all institutions. 

b) Public-Private Balance: agency feels it is important 
to insure a viable balance between the public and 
private sectors, or deems it unimportant to exercise 
any special concern for such balance. 

c) Prots^rani Emphasis: agency desires to improve the 
quality of doctoral programs while providing sufli- 
cient doctoral output, or feels there is no need to 
give undue attention to matters of cjuality at the 
expense of guaranteeing sufficient output. 

For convenience, the agency role may be designated as^ 
either "strong" or ^'moderate''; similarly public-private 
balance may be stated as either 'M)alanced" or "unbal- 
anced,'' and program empliasis as either "tpialitative" or 
"quantitative." 



From these assumptions may be generated a total of 
eight possible "assumption sets" which represent all pos- 
sible combinations of these factors. Under each of these 
"assumption sets," a state agency may respond in difler- 
ent ways to proposed cooperative programs which might 
be included under the nine content categories described 
in the text. Each of these "assumption sets" affects the 
State agency's willingness to consider cooperation under 
the various content categories, as well as its capacity to 
do so. For example, a strong, balanced, and qualitative 
State agency i Set A in following table ) might well 
consitier initiating faculty sharing programs, in contrast 
to a moderate, ind)aUniced, and (juantitative agency (Set 
Hj which, in all likelihood, would not. The latter agency's 
decision not to emphasize cjuality concerns or to provide 
for the welfare of j)rivate institutions would mean that, 
under such an agency, faculty sharing would exist only 
among public institutions for purposes of achieving cost 
savings. And, given the relatively weaker role of the 
agency vis-a-vis the institutions under its purview, it may 
possess insufficient power to initiate such programs. 

The (juestion, then, which is asked in each cell is, 
"Given this assumption set, would a State agency be 
likely to initiate cooperative programs which might be 
included in this content category?" 

One final point should be mentioned. Throughout 
these "assuinption sets" an initial premise is held con- 
stant: the State agency desires to hold costs down and 
reduce duplication wherever feasible. Since virtually all 
agencies appreciate the neetl for such economic restraint, 
it appears unnecessary to include this premise in the 
original list of assumptions. 
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Forms of Iiiteriiistitutional Cooperation 
(Content Categories and Their Characteristics) 

Assumption Sets 





SET A 


SET U 


SET C 


SET I) 


SET E 


SET F 


SET C 


SET M 




Strong 


Strong 


Strong 


Strong 


Mod en 


Moder. 


Moder. 


Moder. 


PROGRAM 


IJal. 


Bai. 


hnbal. 


Iinbal. 


Bal 


imbal. 


Iinbal. 


Imbal. 


CATEGORIES 


Qual 


Quan. 


Qual. 


Quiiiu 


Quan. 


Qua!. 




Quan. 


Instructional Forms 


















ami Tecliniqut'S 


maybe 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


maybe 


no 


Joint Degree Programs 


yes 


yes 


maybe 


110 


maybe 


maybe 


n<» 


no 


Faeulty 


yts 


maybe 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


maybe 


no 


Student Exchange 


yes 


yes 


maybe 


njayl)e 


yes 


yes 


niayiie 


maybe 


Student Research/ 


















Field Experience 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


Service and Applied 


















Expertise 


yes 


maybe 


yes 


nuiybe 


yes 


maybe 


yes 


maybe 


Facilities Sharing 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Faculty Development 


may he 


MO 


no 


no 


yes 


maybe 


no 


no 


Faculty Research 


maybe 


no 


maybe 


no 


yes 


.iiaybe 


maybe 




Source: Marvin W, 


Peterson- iind jo)j/i S, Waggett, ' 


^InternationaJ 


Cooperation in 


Doi Mral 


Educalion: A Report With R( 


L'commend; 



tions." 1972, pp, 89-92. 



